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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


the cruellest month.”” It may be very bad luck on 

the lilacs and the “dull roots” to have to bestir 
themselves again after their winter sleep. But why should 
we complain ? It is morbid to regard the succession of seasons 
as a cat-and-mouse game in which “ Nature ” is the cat and 
we, and all other creatures, the mice. That is only one way of 
looking at things, and not necessarily the wisest or the best. 
Anyway, we wish all our readers who keep the feast a happy 
Easter. 


W: cannot agree with Mr. T. S. Eliot that “ April is 


The Opening of Parliament 


N March 6 the new Parliament was opened in state by 

the King. The scene of this ancient ceremonial was 

the Lords’ Chamber in the Palace of Westminster, 
which is still occupied by the Commons for normal purposes, 
but which on this occasion contained an overwhelming 
majority of peers, with peeresses, diplomats and miscellaneous 
visitors looking on. 

Though we are naturally reluctant to criticise the stage- 
management of such time-honoured pageantry, we are bound 
to remark that it would seem more natural and impressive to 
a simple mind if Parliament were opened in the presence of 
all its members. As it is, the House of Commons is only 
represented at the ceremony by a few of its leading personalities 
standing ignominiously at the Bar. Surely Westminster Hall 
would be a more suitable place for the opening than the 
Chamber of only one of the two Houses, with its limited space ? 
If Westminster Hall were cleared of all structural accretions 
and encumbrances, it could (as often before) comfortably 
accommodate the members of both Houses, as well as 
numerous spectators, and the King’s Speech could then be 
delivered to Parliament as a whole, and in a Norman rather 
than a Victorian setting. 
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The King’s Speech 


HE Government’s policy for the present Session, as 

outlined in the King’s Speech, is a curious mixture of 

the sinister, the trivial and the trite. At least half the 
speech consists of vague generalities, mostly relating to 
foreign and Commonwealth affairs. Towards the end there 
are some absurd references to conditions on fishing trawlers 
and cattle-grids on highways—no doubt important topics, 
but out of place in a King’s Speech. The sinister element 
appears in two passages : one announcing that ‘‘ my Ministers 
will consider what legislation can be introduced to amend the 
(leasehold) law in respect of residential and business premises’; 
and another promising that, in spite of the time factor and 
the Budget, “‘should other measures prove... to be 
immediately necessary for the maintenance of full employ- 
ment and the national well-being, my Ministers will not 
hesitate to submit them to Parliament, even though they 
may seem likely to prove contentious.” 


The Steel Debate 


T was natural and right that the Opposition should wish 

to challenge the Government, as soon as possible, on the 

future of Iron and Steel. The compromise with the House 
of Lords over the vesting date had led to a somewhat peculiar 
situation. Under the terms of the Act, as amended by the 
compromise, the earliest date on which the industry can be 
taken over is January I, 1951. On the other hand, the 
Government is empowered to delay the vesting date for any 
period of time up to a further twelve months. At the present 
moment, it seems highly probable that administrative diffi- 
culties will prevent the Government from taking over the 
industry until some months of next year have elapsed. There 
is, therefore, every possibility that a further General Election 
will have taken place before the Act has come into operation. 
Thus the Opposition amendment could fairly complain of the 
“‘ state of anxiety and suspense ”’ to which the Iron and Steel 
industry is being subjected. In order to end this state of 
uncertainty, the Opposition leaders who spoke in the debate, 
Mr. Lyttelton and Mr. Eden, asked for an assurance that the 
vesting date would be postponed until nine months after the 
next General Election. 

Mr. Lyttelton’s strongest argument was to point out the 
purely practical difficulty, under present circumstances, of 
securing the most suitable men to serve on the Iron and Steel 
Corporation. Only last December Mr. Strauss, the Minister 
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of Supply, had himself recognised this problem: ‘ Men,” he 
had said, ‘‘ who may well be best suited for this responsible 
task might understandably be reluctant to commit themselves 
to accepting such a position, and throw up their present jobs, 
as long as they think there is a possibility, however remote, 
that the Corporation may not, after all, be established.” 
These words, Mr. Lyttelton pointed out, applied even more 
strongly to the present situation. It was a pity that Mr. 
Strauss, in his reply, paid no attention to these practical 
considerations. In a long and flatulent speech, he contented 
himself with the reflection that our resources must be ‘“‘planned, 
wisely planned, and purposefully planned ’—and a very great 
deal more in the same strain. 


The Liberals’ ‘‘ Dilemma’’ 


HE most hilarious interlude in a somewhat dull debate 

was the speech of the Liberal, Mr. Roderic Bowen. A 

Conservative speaker described it as one of the most 
exciting speeches which members could remember: it must 
certainly have been one of the funniest. It fell to Mr. Bowen 
(in the absence of his Leader) to explain that the Liberals 
disliked the Iron and Steel Act, but also disapproved of the 
timing of the Conservative amendment. Thus, the Liberal 
party were in a “ real dilemma.”’ After much consideration, 
they had decided to support the amendment—but they had 
informed the Government Chief Whip of their decision, in 
order to ensure that the Government should not be defeated ! 
This remarkable speech took some twenty-five minutes to 
deliver, during which time coins were busily spun on the 
Socialist back-benches. It is certainly fortunate for the nation 
that the Liberals do not hold the balance of power. 


A Foolish Argument 


F all the arguments for nationalisation, the worst is 

the contention that public ownership of the basic 

industries is necessary to secure full employment. 
This foolish argument was repeated several times during the 
Steel debate, and, unfortunately, allowed to stand uncorrected. 
A new member, Mrs. Eirene White, in a maiden speech of 
great charm and even greater smugness, remarked that 
“Public control of steel—for which financial ownership is 
essential if it is to be effective—is required as one of the 
instruments of planning full employment, if and when 
conditions arise in which the Keynesian machinery has to be 
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put in motion for combating unemployment.” If Mrs. White 
would be so good as to read the works of Lord Keynes, 
instead of merely talking about him, she will find that he 
expressly states that the public ownership of the means of 
production forms no part of his programme. In any event, 
Keynes’s “‘ General Theory of Employment ”’ has little or no 
relevance to the problems of to-day. When this book was 
published—in 1936—Great Britain, thanks to her foreign 
investments, could be sure of affording her essential imports. 
But to-day, any attempt by Great Britain to spend herself 
out of threatened unemployment by means of the “‘ Keynesian 
machinery ”’ would only result in yet another (and far worse) 
balance of payments crisis. The chief threat, to-day, to a 
high level of employment lies in the doubt how, after 1952, 
we shall be able to afford our essential imports of raw materials 
—unless, of course, we are prepared to accept a drastically 
reduced standard of living. It is quite ridiculous to suppose 
that the nationalisation of Iron and Steel, with the prospect 
of higher prices and less efficient management, will do anything 
other than aggravate this gravest threat to our national 
welfare. 


P.R. 


R. CHURCHILL injected a rather surprising proposal 

into the debate on the Address when he said that a 

Select Committee should be set up “ to inquire into 
the whole question of electoral reform.” It was clear from 
the context that he was partly influenced by a feeling that the 
Liberal Party might legitimately welcome such a development, 
and that he envisaged the possible adoption, in place of the 
existing electoral system, of some kind of proportional 
representation. 

P.R. is an evergreen idea, which can always command a 
good deal of theoretical support and which may be applicable 
in certain circumstances. But there are two arguments, which 
appear to us overwhelming, against its ever being applied on 
the grand scale in this country. The first is only an argument 
against one form of P.R., which is significantly known under 
a foreign term—scrutin de liste. The objection to this is that 
it would knock out the small constituency, which is the 
foundation of our representative system. We have managed 
on the whole to maintain a nice balance between local and 
national interests: but with scrutin de liste the latter would 
tend to submerge the former, and the close personal link 
between M.P.s and their constituents would disappear. 
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disposes of those other variants of P.R. which have found 

more favour in this country than scrutin de liste—the 
“transferable vote ’’ and the “second ballot.’ Both these 
devices presuppose a Party system from which fundamental 
differences of principle have been excluded. Such a system 
might be said (with certain qualifications) to obtain in the 
United States, where the two great Parties exist primarily as 
receptacles for politicians and as convenient organs for the 
conduct of Federal politics. But in this country Parties 
embody principles: they have their own essential codes, 
their own particular treasures, laboriously acquired, of 
opinion and conviction.. Of course there are underlying 
unities: but these are consistent, in time of peace, with 
differences far too deep to be disregarded or slurred over as 
occasion serves. In the present state of affairs, for instance, 
the Socialist, Liberal and Conservative Parties all have such 
pronounced identities that no responsible citizen could cast his 
or her vote for any of them as a second or third choice. To 
do so would indicate either gross ignorance of the Parties’ 
programmes, or a cynical indifference to principle, or both. 
We believe that it would be wrong to expect such irrespon- 
sibility from the British electorate, and even more fatally 
wrong to encourage it. 


Bes the second argument is really the stronger, since it 


Parliament and Defence 


EITHER the 1950 White Paper on National Defence, 

nor debate in the Commons on that Paper and the 

Service Estimates, has thrown any light of value upon 
the contribution this country is making to its own and to 
Western European or North Atlantic or Middle Eastern or 
Far Eastern security. One thing only is crystal-clear—that 
the shortages in Regular recruiting for the Army and the 
Royal Air Force are threatening to reduce those Services to 
impotence, whatever the equipment designed for them, 
and that Mr. Attlee’s second Ministry is no nearer than his 
first to grasping and dealing with the peril. Such is the fog 
enveloping every other important branch of Defence that 
there is no means of telling what value we are getting for 
the enormous sum—just under £800 millions—which we are 
annually spending. We may be sure that information would 
not be denied us if the truth were reassuring and creditable 
to the Government ; and Parliament must take some imme- 
diate step to establish its right to know what js -ertainly 
known to every foreign intelligence service. 
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to research ; that is indispensable in a period when warfare, 

especially by sea and air, is being fundamentally altered 
by new invention. For the rest, the darkness in which Parlia- 
ment has been left is Egyptian. In the case of the Navy, for 
instance, though the menace of the post-war submarine is 
known to be critical, Parliament has no idea what new pro- 
vision of aircraft, light aircraft-carriers and detective devices 
is being made to meet it—and these are the essentials. In 
that of the Army, Parliament does not know whether as 
much (or as little) as two properly equipped and trained 
Brigade Groups are available for emergency, nor what pro- 
portion those Groups (if they exist) may constitute of our 
promised Army contribution to the defence of Western Europe. 
Furthermore, there appears to be no plan for off-setting the 
loss of the Indian Army by an increase of African or other 
forces—a provision which is certainly essential to Middle 
Eastern security. j 


| T is something to be told that more money is being devoted 


Fighters and Bombers ? 


S to the Royal Air Force, Parliament knows that some 
jet-fighter squadrons are in existence, though these are 
assuredly weaker than they need have been because 
jet-fighters have been sold to other Powers (including the 
Argentine, with reference, perhaps, to the meat-purchase 
muddle) and because the problem of attracting sufficient 
Regular personnel has been, and is still being, grossly neglected. 
For bombers, we still rely on an obsolescent type provided by 
the United States. Jet-bombers are said to be in the offing: 


but Parliament does not know what the country possesses, or f 


is aiming to possess, in either fighter or bomber strength; 
nor yet how the reductions announced in Transport Command 
are to be reconciled with our European and other obligations. 


A Secret Session Imperative 


N these circumstances, Mr. Churchill’s demand for a Secret 

Session, in which the fears of the Opposition can be frankly 

stated and answered, is wholly reasonable. The Prime 
Minister was suspiciously evasive in his reply: but the 
House of Lords can insist upon holding such a debate if it is 
blocked in the Commons. And if Ministers refused to partici- 
pate in it (as they did on a previous non-secret occasion, 
when the House reassembled in the Recess), the nation would 
at least-be shown how little they deserve its trust in this vital 
branch of their responsibilities. 
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debate Mr. Churchill committed himself, though not, 
mercifully, the Conservative Party, to the principle of 
German rearmament. 


Speaking personally, giving my own opinion .. . this long front 
(in Europe) cannot be successfully defended without the active aid 
of Western Germany. . . . I say without hesitation that the effective 
defence of the European frontiers cannot be achieved if the German 
contribution is excluded from the thoughts of those who are 
responsible. 


Mr. Churchill’s opinions are always worthy of deep respect ; 
and on Defence he has rightly become an oracle. But we 
cannot persuade ourselves that this suggestion is as wise as 
his suggestions usually are. Indeed, we are convinced that 
on this subject Mr. Churchill has gone astray—a rare but 
feasible phenomenon. If the Western democracies cannot 
defend themselves against the threat of Soviet aggression in 
Europe without reviving the military strength of Germany, 
we had better resign ourselves to the inevitability of a Third 
World War. To rearm the Germans would be as fatal to the 
Atlantic Powers as to the Roman Empire was the enlistment 
of barbarian mercenaries. 


[« the course of his long and masterly speech in the Defence 


The Fallacy of International Control 


ATER in the debate Mr. Harold Macmillan sought, 
apparently on Mr. Churchill’s behalf, to modify the pro- 
posal. Interrupting Mr. R. S. Crossman, he said : 


‘ 


‘,.. it is not quite fair for him (Mr. Crossman) to say that my 
Right Hon. Friend (Mr. Churchill) was calling for German rearma- 
ment if that involved German control of its own armies.”’ 


It is true that Mr. Churchill had spoken of a German con- 
tribution “‘ to the general framework of defence’’: but are 
these reservations really so significant ? International control 
(or, for that matter, national control) can only work when 
the spirit of the subject is either craven or willing. The 
Germans, though sometimes deceptively amenable, are not a 
craven people ; nor will they readily subordinate their loyalty 
to the Volk to any other loyalty. And so long as German 
troops cared more for Germany than for ‘‘ Western Union ” 
or ‘“‘ the principles of Democracy,” as they could hardly fail 
to do for many years, they would naturally take their orders, 
openly or clandestinely, from German authorities rather than 
from the well-meaning foreigners who had the misfortune to 
be their nominal commanders. 


r* 
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What Are We Worrying About ? 


LWAYS providing that the non-Communist world 

remains strong and on its guard, is there really any 

reason to panic about the Communist danger (apart 
from underground activity, which is a separate problem) ? 
If, with our great technical superiority and our reserves of 
man-power, we are unable to hold the line against Soviet 
aggression in Europe, something must be very seriously wrong. 
The United States and the French and British Empires have, 
of course, heavy commitments outside Europe; and they 
certainly cannot be expected to maintain the European 
balance of power unless India, Pakistan and Ceylon are 
prepared to make their proper contribution to collective 
security in Asia. The Western democracies cannot be 
held entirely responsible for the defence of Eastern 
democracy. But when that has been made clear and 
appropriate action taken, the task of garrisoning Germany 
and patrolling the ‘‘ European frontiers’’ should be well 
within the capacity of the Occupying Powers, and of the 
Brussels and Atlantic Treaty nations. We must recognise 
the dual function of our troops in Germany: they serve as a 
garrison as well as a protective screen. And if we forget or 
call in question the former réle, and by degrees abandon the 
latter to German divisions, we shall only be obtaining a 
momentary respite at the price of lasting peace. Germany 
will once again become the dominant power in Europe, and we 
shall either have to fight her and Russia combined or join 
with her against Russia. So long as Germany is kept down 
(militarily) we need have no bad dreams: but the revival of 
a German army would be the prelude to the worst nightmare. 


The Belgian Monarchy 


T is tragic that the right of a crowned king and the great 
|e of monarchy should be in any way at odds ; but that 

is the present situation in Belgium. None of our Belgian 
Allies, whatever his views in the present controversy, will 
suspect our devotion to constitutional monarchy as a system 
of government. That system is part of our very selves, and 
our allegiance to it is unshakeable. But recent English history 
is there to prove that a king cannot hold the allegiance of free 
subjects when his actions are such as to embroil him with 
party and other differences amongst the people over whom 
he reigns. The Saxe-Coburg dynasty in Belgium is closely 
allied to our own. Leopold the First was our Queen Victoria’s 
‘“‘ Uncle Leopold,” and the present King’s father, King Albert, 
was revered in this country for the steadfast courage and calm 
with which he led his country through the First World War. 
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It is not for us to offer advice—we would not have wel- 
comed it in the Commonwealth from even our closest foreign 
friends. But we are entitled to express the earnest hope that 
the king will consent to lift the Belgian Monarchy once more 
above the bitter controversy which now prevails and that his 
son will succeed to an undisputed throne. 


Seretse Khama 


ESPITE the world-wide storm which he has roused, 

Seretse Khama had no case in law or reason until he 

was presented with one by the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment. He chose to marry in this country in September 1948, 
without the approval of his people and without consideration 
for anything but his own desires. The marriages of hereditary 
rulers are matters of profound public consequence, and those 
of them who neglect that fact, whether in Europe or in Africa, 
must take the consequences of their irresponsibility. When 
the Bamangwato tribe was first consulted—in November, 
1948—Seretse’s marriage was almost unanimously condemned. 
It has become a matter of controversy since then solely 
because of the nerveless manner in which the issue has been 
handled by Whitehall. 


Two Unpardonable Blunders 


HE result, as Lord Milverton points out on a later 

page, is that no course now remains open to the 

Government which can wholly erase the painful impres- 
sion created by its conduct in Africa, this country, and other 
parts of the world. Lord Milverton’s experience of adminis- 
tration in Africa and Asia is unsurpassed. And no one who 
weighs the alternatives with knowledge can fail to agree with 
his judgment in that regard. The Government has com- 
mitted two blunders which, in this context, are unpardonable : 
it has made the world believe that British policy on this issue 
has been guided by crude considerations of colour which the 
British people will never approve, and also that it has been 
guilty of a breach of faith. The latter crime it is now purging 
by allowing Seretse to return to Bechuanaland; but this 
belated decision will not erase the sinister impression which 
has been made. The former it can also purge by allowing 
Seretse to succeed; but if it did so, it would be sacrificing 
the findings of its own judicial enquiry to public clamour—a 
course which it is seldom wise, or fair to their own servants, 
for administrations to pursue. 
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HE clamour is great, and not all of it ill-informed ; yet 

none of those who are joining in it can have the 

knowledge of tribal feeling, or the capacity to judge 
long-range tribal interests, or indeed the instinct for what can 
best serve peaceful progress in Africa, which assuredly belongs 
to the trained and experienced men who investigated the 
situation on the spot. It is impossible to believe that a judge 
and two civil servants were influenced by colour prejudice or 
by anything but an impartial desire to give the soundest 
possible advice. Amid the waves of excited sentiment which 
have arisen through the Government’s own fault, the findings 
of the enquiry are at least firm and quiet ground—the only 
solid ground that exists. 

The Government should therefore, in our opinion, publish 
the report and all other relevant matter, and, having laid 
bare the facts, should stand by the advice which its own 
impartial servants have given. We see no other way of 
minimizing the previous damage to the honour and spirit of 
British Colonial administration which Mr. Noel-Baker and his 
successor, Mr. Gordon Walker, have done. 


Simmering Discontent in the Unions 


HE result of the election will probably not have much 

effect on the efforts of the T.U.C. to grapple with the 

problem of holding back wage-claims. Their task would 
become harder if Industry took advantage of the new position 
of the Parties to throw up its acceptance of dividend- 
limitation; but the F.B.I. have hitherto supported the 
Chancellor with a sense of responsibility the more commend- 
able, since, unlike the T.U.C., they can have little sympathy 
with the policy which has made it necessary. They are not 
likely to act irresponsibly now. Indeed the danger appears 
to be from the other flank, from the T.U.C.’s own member 
unions, many of whose grievances are still simmering. The 
Amalgamated Engineering Union, for instance, since their 
claim for an increase of {1 a week was rejected, have decided 
to hold a national ballot on the question of strike action or 
arbitration, and there are other evident instances of a dis- 
satisfaction which will become more outspoken as the cost of 
living rises. 


Dangerous Attitude of Mr. Tewson 
Me TEWSON has recently written an article in the 


magazine Labour appealing for moderation, and 
it is hoped that he will be listened to. Economic 
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policy cannot be made to work along the present lines of rigid 
control if the vital factor of wages is to be made an exception. 
But it may be that within the year we shall have a Govern- 
ment determined to work the economy upon different lines. 
What then? One passage in Mr. Tewson’s article is dis- 
quieting: “If,” he says “ the electors decide to put a Tory 
Government in power, and to set every man and woman free 
to pursue private and sectional interests, then the electors 
must understand that the same freedom of action must also 
be accorded to Trade Unionists. . . They can be expected only 
to pursue a line of reason and responsibility so long as the 
Government of the day is pledged to a basic policy which 
makes the safety and well-being of the community as a whole 
paramount and into which the policy of the Trade Unions... 
can logically fit.”’ 

Such sentiments are neither reasonable nor responsible. 
They imply that the T.U.C. has arrogated to itself the sole 
privilege of determining’ what policy is to the benefit of the 
community, and more, that it has already reached the 
conclusion, “‘ Socialism, right or wrong.” Better things 
might have been expected from Mr. Tewson. His opinion 
confirms the view often expressed in these columns that the 
determination of the T.U.C. to use its power to influence 
political decisions is not in the best interests of the country, 
or on a long view, of the Trade Union movement. 


P.E.P. Humbug 


RECENT publication by P.E.P. (Political and Economic 
Aezning, entitled University Students—A Pilot Survey, 

reaches one conclusion which is a good example of the 
humbug now current in some quarters on the subject of higher 
education. ‘‘ The children of manual workers,” it says, “‘ are 
grossly under-represented at all the British universities, but 
particularly at Oxford and Cambridge.”’ Statistics are given 
to prove the point and we accept these for what they are 
worth. 

But what are they worth? Nothing whatever—except 
as fuel for class jealousy. Higher education, in any valid 
sense, would be at an end if candidates for the universities 
were selected on a sectional basis; if scholarships were 
awarded with reference not to academic standards, but to 
social origins ; and if the elixir of quality were allowed to 
perish in the cauldron of equality. We must indeed hope 
that such pernicious propaganda will soon find a way to its 
spiritual-home—the waste-paper basket. 
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Political Education 


canvassing in the constituencies. Inquests on the Election 

have revealed another serious weakness within the Con- 
servative ranks. Throughout the campaign, the Party was 
weakened by the fact that far too many workers (and even 
some candidates) were ignorant of the policy of the Party. 
There is much work to be done in the way of political education 
before the next Election. Unfortunately, many people can 
spare neither the time nor the money to attend the excellent 
courses which are given at Swinton College, and the same 
applies to Area Conferences. What is needed above all is 
political education within the individual constituencies. The 
prospective candidate and the agent should try to ensure 
that the programme of each branch includes a number of 
informative talks, besides those social functions which are 
necessary to keep the branch together. Two subjects on 
which special emphasis could well be laid are the Common- 
wealth and the Trade Unions. Very few Conservatives fully 
understand what the Sterling Area means, or how it works, 
and there is a good deal of ignorance over trade union organisa- 
tion. Many people are eager to learn more about politics, 
and their interest can easily be stimulated by the kind of 
speaker who knows how to instil life into dry bones. 


le our last issue, we spoke of the need for more and better 


The Gladstone Touch 


N The Times of March 15 there appeared a letter which 
[== without exaggeration be termed an historic document ; 

for the signature was ‘‘ C. A. Gladstone ”’ and the address 
““ Hawarden Castle.” 

Mr. Charles Gladstone is a grandson of the Liberal Prime 
Minister, and in this letter he uses the noble eloquence and 
moral fervour which he has inherited from the G.O.M. to 
blast and shrivel the miserable remnant which still goes by 
the name of the Liberal Party. “It is,” he says, 


a grievous and deplorable fact that rancour against their old enemies 
and rivals is still very strong in the hearts of the Liberal Party. ... 
My conviction is that the Conservative Party are liberal in policy, 
outlook, and ideals. They are the true conservators of such freedom 
as remains to us and they promise us a gradual restoration of the 
freedom we have lost. 


These are anyway wise and stirring words ; but their source 
imparts to them a special significance which many should 
ponder. 
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Dr. Hoyle And The New Cosmology 


HE highest praise is due to Dr. Fred Hoyle for his five 

broadcast lectures on The \Nature of the Universe. Many 

listeners must have felt this to be the most interesting 
series of talks which the Third Programme has yet sponsored. 
Dr. Hoyle’s terms of reference ‘were to describe the changes 
that have taken place in cosmology since the work of Jeans 
and Eddington ; and everyone who has read The Mysterious 
Universe or The Nature of the Physical World should not fail 
to study Dr. Hoyle’s lectures, which are shortly to be pub- 
lished in book form. Perhaps their most remarkable feature 
was the evidence which they provided of the almost incredible 
development of astronomical science during the present 
century. The more ultimate processes of the Universe are 
now revealed to us: “ Instead of our being, as it were, small 
boys at the holes in the circus tent, struggling to get even an 
imperfect peep at the great show, we now see that we have 
really got ringside seats, from which the Universe may be 
observed in all the majesty of its evolution.’’ Furthermore, 
it is unlikely that the cosmology of the future will differ in 
any major respects from the outline which Dr. Hoyle has 
drawn. 


The Origin and Fate of the Earth 


R. HOYLE shows very convincingly that the traditional 
account of the origin of the Earth, and its eventual fate, 
simply will not do. The Earth and the planets cannot 
have been formed out of the Sun. The distance of the 
planetary orbits is far too great for the planets to have been 
torn out by the gravitational pull of a nearby star (as Jeans 
believed). Furthermore, the chemical composition of the 
planets is quite utterly different from that of the Sun—the 
composition of the planets is, cosmically speaking, complicated 
and rare. Dr. Hoyle demonstrates that our planets have 
their origin in a star which moved round the Sun, and finally 
disintegrated with extreme violence. His account of the 
explosion (a ‘‘ supernova ’”’) is one of the most impressive 
things in the whole series of talks. The Earth itself is 
2,500,000,000 years old. About 1,000,000,000 years elapsed 
between the supernova explosion and the emergence of those 
primordial condensations of matter, which broke up into the 
planets as we know them. Yet the explosion itself—from 
which our whole planetary system takes its origin— lasted for 
only one minute. 
As to the fate of the Earth, the picture of future human 
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beings shuddering as the Sun gradually cools, is completely 
reversed. The Sun will eventually cool, but not until it has 
expanded so far that “‘ it swallows the inner planets one by 
one” “‘ By the time that the Sun has used about a third of 
its hydrogen, the climate, even at the poles of the Earth, will 
be getting too hot for any forms of life that at present inhabit 
it. Ata still later stage, the Sun will become so hot that the 
oceans will boil, and life will become extinct. Dr. Hoyle 
remarks that the medieval view of hell was not so far removed 
from modern science as is sometimes supposed ! 


The Earth and the Universe 


R. HOYLE is even more interesting when he comes to 

consider what is the ultimate stuff of which the Universe 

is made. The answer can be given in one word: 
Hydrogen. A tenuous background material, composed of 
hydrogen, fills the whole of space. The gravitational action 
of the galaxies upon this material leads to irregularities within 
it, and it is these irregularities which lead, in the course of 
time, to the foundation of new galaxies. Within each galaxy 
(including of course, our own) there is a slightly less tenuous 
background material—the interstellar gas. The irregularities 
in this gas leads to its condensation into clouds and, finally, 
into stars. Furthermore, it is when a star has swept up vast 
quantities of this interstellar gas, and becomes suddenly 
unable to do so, that the chain of causes is set in motion which 
ultimately produces a supernova explosion. This must have 
happened to the Sun’s former companion. The freak 
chemical composition of our planets can be explained quite 
easily by the fact that the temperature inside a supernova 
produces all kinds of elemental transmutations. Dr. Hoyle 
calculates that within our Galaxy, there should be at least 
100,000 possible abodes of human life: since 100,000,000 
Galaxies have clearly been observed, we have certainly 
advanced some way from the primitive conception of the 
Earth as the centre of the Universe. 


Continuous Creation 


matter in the Universe is being continuously created : “ At 
one time the various atoms composing the material do not 
exist, and at a later time they do.” We shall always be able 
to observe approximately the same number of galaxies, since, 
as one recedes out of sight, another will be in process of 
condensation out of the background material. Here, of course 


|= his last lecture, Dr. Hoyle proves quite clearly that the 
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is the answer to Dean Inge and to all those who confidently 
anticipate the final running-down of the Universe, once for 
all. Furthermore, it is no use trying to avoid the issue of 
creation by claiming that the Universe is infinitely old. 
Since hydrogen is being steadily converted into helium, an 
infinitely-old Universe would have used up all its store of 
hydrogen—whereas, in fact, the Universe consists almost 
entirely of this element. This would seem the complete 
answer to a philosopher like Bertrand Russell, who tries to 
avoid the issue of creation with the wholly irrelevant reflection 
that, in mathematics, a series need not necessarily have a first 
term. In his last lecture, Dr. Hoyle does consider the 
philosophical and religious implications of the new cosmology. 
No man of imagination could be content to ignore them, and 
Dr. Hoyle’s lectures were, throughout, as imaginative as they 
were lucid and exciting. 


“The Round World” 


IR DERRICK GUNSTON, a distinguished subscriber, 

has called our attention to the fact that in the Prayer 

Book version of the Psalms the expression ‘“ round 
world ’’ occurs no less than three times (Psalm 93, verse 2 ; 
g6, verse 10; and 98, verse 8). In the Authorised and 
Revised Versions, however, the word ‘ round”’ is omitted, 
and there appears to be no justification for it in the original 
Hebrew. 

The Prayer Book Version followed the Great Bible, or 
Bishops’ Bible, which by order of Henry VIII was placed in 
every parish church in the land. This, the first official 
English Bible, appeared in 1539. St. Jerome, at the end of the 
fourth century A.D., made from Greek and Hebrew manuscripts 
a translation of the Bible which to this day is known and 
accepted throughout the Roman Catholic world as the 
Vulgate. In this version a relevant passage in the Psalms 
reads etenim firmavit orbem terrae: but it would probably be 
wrong to argue from this that St. Jerome was aware 
of the Earth’s shape. The Latin word orbis undoubtedly 
conveys a circular but not, we believe, a spherical meaning ; 
and it is possible that “round world” in the Great Bible 
was also used in this sense. 


Roundness and Revolution 


HE Papacy does not appear to have objected so strongly 
to the idea that the world was round as to the Copernican 
theory (De revolutionibus orbium celestium) which was 
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published in 1543. Columbus must have believed that the 


world was a sphere or he would never have sailed westwards 
in search of oriental spices; and he was supported by both 
the Spanish Court and the Church in his explorations. 

But the Copernican theory came as a disturbing challenge. 
The authorities observed discrepancies between the new view § 
of the solar system and important passages in Scripture ; and 
the suggestion of many new worlds was injurious to Papal 
dignity. Galileo was made to recant this heresy under the 
Inquisition, and it is said that, by way of penance, he was 
ordered to recite once a week for three years the penitential 
Psalms. He may at least have derived some comfort from 
Psalms 93, 96 and 98 ! 

The Copernican astronomy did not become fully orthodox 
for Roman Catholics until 1829. It would be interesting to 
know how the Papacy will react to the implications of Dr. 
Hoyle’s broadcasts. 
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“ THE TWO NATIONS” OR THE SINGLE- 
PARTY STATE? 


By Tue Rr. Hon. LestrE Hore-BELIsHA 


HAT are we to make of the General Election result ? 

What does it portend for the future of Democracy in 

Britain? The small numerical difference between 
the two major Parties need not present an insuperable 
obstacle to the working of Parliament. Self-restraint by His 
Majesty’s Opposition and a desire for self-preservation on the 
Ministerial side may enable the King’s Government to be 
carried on, at any rate for the present. But no major measure 
can be introduced without risk to the Government’s survival. 
Conservatives and Socialists are therefore engaged in a cold 
war in Parliament. What will follow ? 

The next General Election, unless it results in another 
stalemate, will finally determine the way of life for Britain. 

Mr. Attlee has reiterated unequivocally in a recently 
republished book—The Labour Party in Perspective—that 
the Socialist policy is public ownership. 

The implication that no exceptions are to be made has 
raised the fear, expressed by Lord Salisbury in the debate on 
the Address, that the next Socialist majority will bring about 
the construction of a huge State machine to embrace all our 
activities—in other words a State dictatorship. If the policy 
is carried out, the difference between the parties will no longer 
be, as in the past, one of method or of pace or the route by 
which the objective is to be reached ; the difference will be 
about the goal itself. ‘‘ It means,’’ said Lord Salisbury, ‘‘ that 
the cleavage between the Parties in Parliament will be so deep 
that it may well become difficult, if not impossible for Par- 
liamentary Democracy, as we understand it, to function at all.” 

But that is not all that Mr. Attlee has said about the 
objective of Socialism. In his message to the Socialist can- 
didate in the bye-election at Moss Side, he substituted for 
the slogan ‘‘ Fair shares for all’ the revolutionary battle-cry 
of “Equal shares.’”’ The establishment of an egalitarian 
society involves a more meticulous bureaucratic supervision 
of the lives of the King’s subjects than has ever yet been 
adumbrated. 

This provoked Mr. Churchill to recall that none of the 
fierce quarrels of the past in which he had participated— 
Irish Home Rule, Church and Chapel, Free Trade and Pro- 
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tection—were fundamental to our whole system of life and 
society, but that now the Parties are separated by a wider and 
deeper gulf than he has ever seen before in our island. We 
shall certainly, he opines, not survive by splitting into ‘“‘ Two 
Nations.” 

Lord Samuel also used this figure of the ‘‘ Two Nations ”’ to 
bring home the nature of the cleavage between the Parties. 
With more than sixty years experience of public affairs, he 
stated in the Upper House on the King’s Speech: “‘ I havea 
greater feeling of anxiety at the present time than I have ever 
had in all the vicissitudes of our politics during that long time. 
That anxiety is not due only to the financial and economic 
difficulties of the country, nor yet to the present Parlia- 
mentary deadlock, but to something even more fundamental 
and more lasting. It is that this Election confirms what was 
gradually becoming clearer and clearer—namely, that 
Britain is a divided nation.’”’ ‘ There is,” he said ‘‘ a fissure 
in the very foundations on which the structure of our demo- 
cracy rests.”’ 

Is all this a valid interpretation of recent events? Now 
that the smoke has cleared from the electoral battle-field, let 
us see how the forces stand. Owing to redistribution exact 
comparisons are impossible, but here is the general picture. 

One thing is clear. The electorate have virtually elimina- 
ted the minority parties, Liberals, Communists, and Indepen- 
dents, and has left the two main protagonists to face one 
another. The battle was decided roughly south of a line drawn 
from the Wash to the mouth of the Severn. Below this line the 
Socialists suffered no less than 56 of their total losses, which 
were 76 in the whole country, and the Conservatives made 
58 of their 85 gains. Above the line, where the Socialists hold 
226 seats, compared with 246 in 1945, and the Conservatives 
129, compared with 102, the changes were not of decisive 
importance. 

Another way of stating the General Election result is to 
say that the industrial areas remain Socialist and the rural 
and residential areas are even more Conservative than in 1945. 
Lest, however, the contrast should be made to appear by over- 
simplification more definite than in fact, it is, it should be 
borne in mind that even in the most extreme Socialist areas 
there is a substantial Conservative minority vote, 26-4 per 
cent. of the total poll in Glamorgan and Monmouth, for 
instance, and 32-7 per cent. in Durham and Tees-side. In 
Conservative strongholds, on the other hand, like the South- 
ern Home Counties, the Socialist minority vote does not fall 
much below 35 per cent. 

Can it be said that the voting in the General Election proves 
that Britain is in fact split into “‘ Two Nations” ? 
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What is meant by “Two Nations”’ ? Disraeli used this term 
to signify the gulf that had opened under the impact of the 
Industrial Revolution between the rich and the poor. Utilit- 
arian economics had weakened the sense of human obligation 
between employer and employed. This symptom also had 
begun to appear in the countryside, where absentee landlords 
had broken the organic relationship which formerly linked 
them with the labourers on their estates. Disraeli’s remedy 
was to rouse Young England and to re-kindle the spirit of 
duty among those who enjoyed privilege. 

But the schism in Britain to-day does not range the poor 
against the wealthy, nor the uneducated against the educated. 
It is between the adherents of two incompatible ideologies. 
On the one side there are those who restlessly pursue the goal 
of public ownership and the omnipresent State and, on the 
other, poles apart, are those who hold to the rights and free- 
dom of the individual. So far one of these ideologies, 
Socialism, has drawn its voting strength preponderantly from 
the factory workers and the miners. The rural population and 
the middle classes have remained the mainstay of the Con- 
servative Party. 

Why should occupation tend to determine political 
allegiance ? If the industrial worker in the past had been worse 
paid than the agricultural worker, then it would be easy to 
understand why the industrial worker should be more anxious 
to alter the system of society. But the reverse has generally 
been the case. It is the agricultural worker who has been 
more poorly remunerated than the townsman. Yet it is he 
who upholds the existing order. If it were a question of greater 
security of employment, then it must be remembered that the 
tural areas also felt the blast of the depression in the 1920’s. 
The farms and village communities bore their share of suffering 
as well as the shipyards and the mining areas. 

The reason why Socialism has made greater headway 
among the factory and mine workers is because, by the very 
nature of their occupation, they are brought together in large 
numbers, and can therefore be subjected to mass propaganda. 
Also they can be easily organised. Shop stewards and Trade 
Union officials are in continuous contact with their members, 
not only while they work, but at frequently-held branch 
meetings at which affairs of common interest are discussed. 
Anyone who has fought an industrial seat will bear testi- 
mony to the scientific efficiency with which a political check 
is kept on every worker in every factory and the thoroughness 
of the regimentation which gets these people and their 
families to the poll. 

The Conservative Party has no such hold over its followers, 
nor has it paid agents in the factories working persistently 
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and overtly to forward its cause. The ordinary newspaper 
reader, the broadcast listener and the arm-chair philosopher 
tend to over-estimate the power of factual argument and 
persuasion at election times. It is not only reason which sways 
men. There is the emotional appeal. The very title “ Labour 
Party ’’ evokes the sentiment of class solidarity. The machine 
is always ruthlessly at work. 

How, then, can the present deadlock be broken? The 
Socialists aim at repeating in the countryside what they 
have done in the factories. Already the Agricultural Union 
has made progress on the farms, but not enough to 
offer a really serious challenge to the Conservative pre- 
dominance. It is calculated that with the progressive 
mechanisation of agriculture the outlook of the countryman 
will become more assimilated with that of his counterpart in 
the factory. But it must be borne in mind that the cultivation 
of the fields does not require mass groupings of men and that 
there is therefore little scope for the thorough-going activities 
or the personal touch of the shop-steward. 

Can the middle classes be shaken in their Conservative 
allegiance ? They were in 1945, but in 1950 Socialism lost the 
ground it had previously gained. So long as Mr. Morrison 
exercises the dominant power, it may be expected that new 
efforts will be exerted to make the bourgeois feel at home in 
Transport House. While Conservatives are arguing that they 
welcome within their ranks all those who oppose the theory of 
Socialism, Socialists are actually proving by the recruitment of 
their personnel that they welcome any accession of strength. 
There are old Etonians like Dalton and Strachey among 
the Socialist Ministers. But there are not yet any Bevans or 
Bevins on the Conservative Front Bench. 

What must the Conservatives do to secure victory? 
Surely they must carry their cause right inside the Trade 
Union movement and enlist from within it active and combat- 
ant members for their Party. Then the Party would contain 
at every level, from the bench in the factory to the Front Bench 
in Parliament, representative men and women who by their 
origins and experience would bear living proof to the uni- 
versality of the Conservative appeal. So long, of course, as 
the Trade Union movement is formally attached to the Social- 
ist Party, then the main means of political advancement will be 
by way of the Socialist Trade Union ladder. 

If Conservatives are to capture the industrial areas they 
must have an organisation as scientific and as efficient as that 
which the Socialist Party now controls. They must break the 
Socialist monopoly claim to Trade Union allegiance. On no 
other basis can our Parliamentary democracy hope to survive. 
We speak now of “‘ Two Nations.”” But unless some solution 
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can be found on the lines I have suggested, then a future 
victory for Socialism could lead here, as it has elsewhere, not 
indeed to the perpetuation of ‘‘ Two Nations” within our com- 
munity, but to the terrible unity of a Single-Party State. 


LESLIE HoORE-BELISHA. 


THE CASE OF SERETSE KHAMA 


A CLASSIC EXAMPLE OF WEAK 
ADMINISTRATION 


By LorpD MILVERTON 


HE Bechuanaland Protectorate lies South of the two 

Rhodesias and constitutes an enclave in the territory of 

the South African Union. The Bamangwato Reserve 
is a portion of the Protectorate, the Bamangwato tribe proper 
being 18,000 in number with 82,000 other subject peoples 
under their rule. Seretse Khama, the young Chief-designate 
of the Bamangwato tribe, is the grandson of Khama, the 
paramount chief, who placed his people under the protection 
of Queen Victoria. During his minority and absence for 
educational purposes in England his uncle Tshekedi Khama 
was appointed to act as Regent. 

In September, 1948, Seretse Khama married in London an 
Englishwoman, a typist named Ruth Williams, in spite of 
the Regent’s strong objections. Mixed marriages are con- 
demned by African and European public opinion alike in 
South Africa, and the Regent’s objections voiced the normal 
African reaction to such a marriage by a Chief. The marriage 
was disapproved by two tribal assemblies—in November, 
1948, and in December, 1948. But in June, 1949, at a third 
assembly, the tribe declared their acceptance of Seretse as 
Chief notwithstanding his marriage to a European. Mrs. 
Seretse arrived in Bechuanaland in August, 1949 Tshekedi 
Khama, the late Regent, in protest, went into voluntary exile 
from the reserve with a number of leading men of the tribe. 

The High Commission Territories of South Africa are 
administered under a High Commissioner, Sir Evelyn 
Baring, who lives at Pretoria and is responsible to the 
Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations. Succession 
to the office of Chief is subject to recognition by the High 
Commissioner and confirmation by the Secretary of State. 
In the event of doubt the High Commissioner may appoint a 
judicial enquiry of an advisory character to investigate and 
report to him. Such an enquiry was set up in this case and 
its report was received in December, 1949. His Majesty's 
Government requested Seretse to come to London for discus- 
sion with the Secretary of State and he arrived on 13th 
February, leaving his wife in Bechuanaland. Attempts to 
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persuade him to resign his claim to succession in the interests 
of the unity and well-being of his tribe failed completely, and 
the decision to banish him for at least five years from the 
Territory and to hold the succession indefinitely in abeyance 
was reached. 

Seretse has managed his publicity extremely well. He 
complains of having been tricked by the British Government, 
of being penalised by them for marrying a white woman— 
out of deference to the South African Government’s colour 
discrimination. He has excited worthy people in England 
into talking about the gross violation of civil rights, and so 
on. Most disastrous of all the bona fides of the British 
Government has been called in question before a whole 
continent. The incident has been exaggerated and senti- 
mentalised with special reference to Mrs. Khama until it has 
quite unreasonably become a symbol of conflict of broad 
policies and aspirations. If another example were needed, the 
handling of this case by the highest authorities concerned is 
a classic example of the expensiveness of incompetence in 
high office. 

Even right action at the wrong time and in the clumsiest 
way can be disastrous, and it is no comfort to anyone to see 
the British Government at the best made to look silly and at 
the worst laid open to charges of dishonourable action. As 
a result of weak, vacillating, dilatory handling a by no means 
extraordinary problem of administration relating to an 
unimportant young man in a relatively unimportant tribe has 
been inflated into world significance and become the focus of 
emotional tension for millions of coloured people, to say 
nothing of the excuse for pompous pontification by the 
theorists of Liberty Hall. 

Questions rise at once to the mind of anyone with know- 
ledge of tutelary administration whether in Africa or any- 
where else. Why was a judicial enquiry necessary at all after 
June, 1949? All the facts and factors for a decision were 
there and were known. Why did the late Secretary of State 
and the High Commissioner quail before a decision then and 
choose instead the evasive action of a judicial enquiry ? 
And why does the British Government now refuse to publish 
the findings of the enquiry ? With a lack of candour which is 
painfully unworthy the Government alleges that, as the 
report was purely advisory and only one of many factors 
taken into account, it would not be in the public interest to 
publish it. Obviously it would not suit the Government to 
let it be known what is in the Report. A decision could have 
been made in December, 1948. It certainly ought to have 
been made in June, 1949. It was delayed until February, 
1950 and then made in a manner open to grave objection so 
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that the real issue has become clouded in irrelevant sentiment 
and prejudice. 

World-shaking ineptitude in very truth! Yes—but what 
decisions were open to the British Government ? 

In December, 1948, only one decision was possible, to 
accept the decision of the tribal assembly and exclude Seretse 
from the Chieftainship. It would have had the merit of 
fulfilling the people’s will. But the British Government, 
running true to recent form, shirked any decision then. 

In June, 1949, four decisions became possible: (a) to 
accept the decision of the tribal assembly (with the support 
of all the vox populi vox det enthusiasts) and to confirm 
Seretse in the Chieftainship since the tribe had now changed 
its mind ; (b) To confirm Seretse but to ban any offspring of 
the mixed marriage from the succession; (c) to withhold 
confirmation pending introduction of reforms designed to give 
the people a greater share in control of their own affairs and 
to enlist Seretse in this task ; (d) to withhold recognition of 
Seretse for a period of years during which both he and his 
uncle Tshekedi would be banished to prevent them from 
causing trouble. 

The British Government chose alternative (d) and suc- 
ceeded in creating the maximum possible amount of mis- 
understanding and misrepresentation of its purpose and its 
motives. 

We all know that the South African Union regards mixed 
marriages with extreme distaste and has made them illegal in 
the territories which surround Bechuanaland ; we know also 
that Africans themselves look askance at them and that no 
race approves of the half-caste product of such marriages. 
The Bamangwato tribe has a bad record for dynastic disputes, 
and serious trouble amongst them might provoke intervention 
by the South African Government. The ostrich is a South 
African bird, but that does not justify the British Government 
in basing its policy on an imitation of the bird’s alleged pre- 
dilection for burying its head in the sand. The decision is to 
withhold recognition of Seretse, to issue two exclusion orders (a 
circumlocution of the same family as “revaluation” and 
“‘ mutualisation ’’ meaning ‘“ banish ’’)—one excluding Seretse 
Khama from the entire Bechuanaland Protectorate for an 
initial period of five years, and the other excluding the late 
Regent Tshekedi Khama from the Bamangwato Reserve for 
a similar period. During this period the Chieftainship of the 
Bawangwato will be held in suspense and the District Com- 
missioner will supervise the administration and exercise the 
functions of the Native Authority. It is proposed to transfer 
some of the duties normally performed by the Native 
Authority to a small Council of leading and suitable persons 
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as soon as they can be found, and slowly to devolve more 
duties upon them as soon as their competence is established 
and peace and good order permit. 

But the tribe has refused to meet Sir Evelyn Baring and 
to hear the decision from him; they say they will not co- 
operate or pay taxes unless the exclusion of Seretse is revoked. 
If they maintain this attitude, the British Government is 
impotent to carry out the reforms which it says it “intends to 
devise steps ’’ to implement, and the results of obstinacy are 
incalculable. At the worst it may set a continent on fire, at 
the best it will result in a heavy loss of prestige and confidence. 
The alternative of retreat from an impossible position will 
have to be paid for at the same price. But that is the price 
of incompetence in high office and must now be paid anyway. 


MILVERTON. 
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HARD FACTS ABOUT HOUSING 


By Patricia HornsBy-SmMITH, M.P. 


UR greatest social problem to-day is that of the 

housing shortage. Not only does this create hardship 

in itself, but it is responsible for many divorces and 
much juvenile delinquency. To its source can also be traced 
the nervous strain and domestic unhappiness which often finds 
expression in bad workmanship, in irresponsibility and in 
crime. The problem is real and urgent. 

Every Housing Authority has a tragic list of families wait- 
ing for accommodation, and many families rank as “‘ housed ”’ 
who are living in dwellings acknowledged by the Local 
Authority to be unfit for human habitation. In some areas 
families are having to be housed in institutions built for 
old people, and wives and children share the women’s 
dormitories and husbands are segregated in the men’s block: 
a situation unlikely to offer a united and happy family life. 

Local Authorities, whatever their political complexion, are 
doing their human best to allocate fairly what housing accom- 
modation they have, but they require the judgment of Solomon 
to do it. Do aman and wife and three children living in one 
room rank above a man and wife and five children living under 
three different roofs ? Is a man entitled to have his own (now 
requisitioned) house back, in order that he may, after seven 
years of married life, live with his wife, instead of 200 miles 
away ; and if so, what does one do with the large family at 
present in their house ? Should local homes go only to local 
people, and if so, what is to happen to those whose employ- 
ment forces migration: or to those retiring from the armed 
forces ? These are the daily problems of Housing Managers 
and their Committees, upon which no decision, however care- 
fully considered, can ever satisfy everyone. There is only 
one solution—more houses. 

All will acknowledge the difficulty of the problem. Six 
years of building were lost during the war years, 470,000 houses 
were lost through enemy action, and as many more damaged. 
In addition there are 2,000,000 more people in Britain than 
there were ten years ago, and the population is living longer 
and therefore requiring accommodation longer. Living stan- 
dards are higher and the demand for better accommodation 
has been accentuated by the fact that while wages have gone 
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up, _ (for other than Council property) have been largely 
ed. 

Oe all these reasons the need for houses is greater than 

ever, yet in the face of this grave situation the Government 

plan to build progressively /ess houses. 

In many of our great cities, at the present rate of building 
(and if no new applicants are added) it will take 30 years to 
rehouse those now waiting. In other cities the waiting list 
has doubled since 1945. In this anxious period of rehabilita- 
tion after the war what have the Government achieved? In 
round figures 228,000 houses were built in 1948, and 198,000 
in 1949. According to Mr. Bevan, the Government propose 
to build 200,000 this year and only 175,000 next. Thus, while 
the housing lists are rising faster than houses are being built, 
Mr. Bevan proposes to meet the need by cutting next year’s 
allocation by some 20 per cent. of the 1948 figure. 

In the debate on the Address the Government attempted 
to justify this cut by claiming that it is a necessary result of 
devaluation, but, as Mr. Walter Elliot pointed out, the overall 
cut in capital expenditure only amounts to 7 per cent. Why 
then should Housing be singled out for an overall cut of 
16 per cent. ? To inflict upon Housing the most savage cut 
of all is to fail to recognise the appalling tragedy of the 
situation. 

The Opposition contend that homes for the people are a 
first priority if we are to preserve that family life which we 
believe to be essential to the well-being of the nation. This is 
no new conviction, for under the National Government this 
country broke all records in housing, by the dual policy of 
subsidising slum clearance and overcrowding, and allowing 
private enterprise to build. 340,000 houses a year were being 
built before the war, and 1,000 slum-dwellers a day were being 
rehoused. 

We believe that prejudice and restriction on the part of 
the Minister are depriving people of homes, and in the final 
words of Mr. Walter Elliot, moving the Housing amendment 
to the King’s Speech, the Conservative policy is, ‘“‘ On to the 
sixth million, and let nothing stand between the citizens and 
the houses.” 

_ The need for houses is established beyond question, and 
is further emphasised by the Minister’s continued refusal to 
publish the total number of people actually on the waiting lists. 

The ability of the private builder to produce houses more 
cheaply and more quickly than the Local Authority has been 
established by the Minister’s own fact-finding Committee on 
costs in house-building under Mr. J. G. Girdwood. Yet, 
in spite of this, the Government make the position still worse 
by reducing private building to one house in ten built by the 
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Local Authority, and by reducing the overall building pro- 
gramme for next year to 50,000 less than they themselves 
built two years ago. 

It is the Government’s duty to cater for all classes of the 
community who are in dire need of housing accommodation, 
but it is obvious that the nation cannot long bear the burden 
of subsidising every house built. 

At present the statutory subsidy for some 100,000 dwellings 
(including flats) is {2,600,000 a year. Thus to build 2,000,000 
subsidised dwellings would impose on the taxpayer and rate- 
payer a burden of some {£50 to {60 million a year. But so 
high are the building costs of Local Authorities that even these 
subsidies do not ensure the provision of houses for the working 
man at rents he can afford to pay. If rents are raised to meet 
costs the tenants cannot afford them. If the subsidies are 
increased the nation cannot afford them. 

All Parties would agree that subsidies must be provided to 
clear slums and relieve overcrowding, but it is sheer folly, in 
the midst of the worst economic crisis that the country has ever 
known, to force heavy subsidies from the rates and taxes upon 
those who are prepared to build without them. 

Housing need is not necessarily accompanied by financial 
need. For example it is indefensible that those who can 
perfectly well afford the economic rent of a house should be 
forced to take a State-subsidised dwelling or none at all, and 
that as a result of this policy, A with four children and a fat in- 
come qualifiies for a £22 subsidy and a new Council house, 
while B with two children and limited means must remain in 
an unsubsidised hovel at Ios. a week. 

Mr. Bevan seems incapable of recognising that every home 
built provides accommodation for someone and often frees 
space elsewhere for someone else; and that every person 
forced into a subsidised house, when he or she could pay the 
economic rent, is increasing the rates and taxes, and is depriv- 
ing someone with less means of accommodation. Such a policy 
is neither prudent nor democratic. It is not even Socialism. 

The Conservatives say—Give the private builder a chance 
to build in economic numbers houses, up to a ceiling price, to 
let and for sale. To build one or two houses here and there, 
as and when they can get a licence, is costly and uneconomic. 
To plan one’s labour and materials, so that gangs are kept 
together and the work flows with the continuity of a production 
line in a manufacturing shop, is the commonsense way to put 
up houses and bring down costs. 

Builders in competition are only too ready to use the 
benefits of experience and research to increase efficiency and 
lower costs. The contract builder and the private enterprise 
builder can build more efficiently, more speedily and at less 
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cost than the direct labour squads of Local Authorities or, 
indeed, the Mobile Labour Force. 

It is generally agreed that we want more timber before 
we can have more houses. At most, and even if it all came 
from dollar sources, it would cost {9,600,000 to provide 
sufficient timber to build an additional 100,000 houses. Is 
this too great a cost to bear for the rehousing of our people ? 
The Conservative Party do not think so—Mr. Bevan does. 
This is a maximum figure which might well be reduced if the 
Government would abolish bulk buying by the State which 
has restricted the amount and lowered the quality of timber 
obtained, and if they would allow the merchants who know 
their trade, and who know where they can buy what their 
customers want, to get on with the job. 

Further, steel is now being used as a substitute for timber 
in building. Why can we not let Canada have the steel she 
needs in exchange for the timber we require for housing? 
Every ton of steel exported to Canada would buy us approxi- 
mately 3 tons of timber. 

The major cause of low productivity in house-building is 
the way in which the private builder is hamstrung, and his 
contracts delayed, by a piecemeal licensing system. So long 
as he had to finish a house before he could sell it, he had an 
incentive to get the job done. To-day, he may only build 
when he has found the customer and got all his licences. 

Yet another restriction to progress in housing is imposed 
by the terms of the Socialist Town and Country Planning Act 
which requires drastic amendment where it hinders legitimate 
development. 

It is the opinion of all those interested in the nation’s 
welfare that upon good housing depends the health and 
happiness of every family. It is therefore essential that we 
should bring the maximum resources to bear on this vital 
problem. Timber must be obtained, and both private builder 
and local authority must be helped and encouraged to 
build the greatest possible number of houses in the shortest 
possible time. 

The task is formidable, but the stakes are high. [If all 
are permitted to give of their best, and if politics and prejudice 
are cast aside and every effort is directed to the solution of 
this great problem, then we shall the sooner achieve our goal 
of a separate home for every family, and realise our ambition 
in the human happiness of millions of our people. 


PATRICIA HORNSBY-SMITH. 


BURMA IN TURMOIL 
By COLONEL CHARLES PONSONBY 


LTHOUGH Burma is a small country, wedged in between 
India and China, her recovery, her stability and indeed 
her future as an independent State are of vital import- 

ance in the Far East. No country has ever passed through 
such kaleidoscopic changes in so short a time. Before 1935 
a Province of India ; then separated from India under her own 
governor ; then devastated and disturbed by three years of 
intensive warfare ; then, after a short period under the old 
régime, the formation of a constituent assembly and on 
January 4, 1948, the emergence of the Union of Burma as an 
Independent Republic. Two years is a short time in which to 
change from one type of rule to another; it is too short a 
time to train men to be rulers or to train an administration 
capable of grappling with all the many and divers problems 
which beset a republic full of fire and enthusiasm for inde- 
pendence and full of determination to introduce a full policy 
of Socialism which would have strained to the utmost admini- 
strators of proved experience. It would have been difficult 
enough in any event, but political animosities intervened 
leading to civil war, and this has created such chaos that the 
Republic of Burma totters on unsteady feet. 

The Republic had a chance at the start. Augn San, a 
leader of men, and a fanatic for the independence of his coun- 
try, had in 1942 joined the Japanese in the hope of driving 
out the British. Disillusioned, in 1945 he came over to the 
British side and helped to finish the war with Japan. He 
formed the A.F.P.F.L. (The Anti-Fascist Peoples’ Freedom 
League) which effected a union of the principal political 
parties. At the beginning of 1947 he extracted from the 
British Government the promise of independence “ quickly.” 
He formed a Constituent Assembly which comprised not only 
Burmese but the Hill tribes as well. Then, on July 7, he and 
four other Ministers were murdered at a meeting of the 
Executive Council. Augn San had been popular. Through 
his control of the chief political party, and incidentally of the 
P.V.O. (Peoples’ Voluntary Organisation), which was, in 
effect, his private army, he was almost in the position of a 
dictator, and the young Republic needed a strong ruler for 
the next five years. 
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No one of his calibre has since stepped into his place. The 
Prime Minister, Thakin Nu, is a man of high character, and 
trusted by all. The deputy Prime Minister, Ne Win, is said to 
be popular with the Army. But that is not enough. The 
situation calls urgently for a man strong enough to act 
independently of his allegiance to any political faction, and 
capable of commanding the respect and adherence of all. 

Given a little breathing space, such a man might be forth- 
coming. But there can be no respite while the country is in 
the throes of civil war, and this is indeed Burma’s most 
urgent problem. All the others depend upon it. The Union 
of Burma cannot become a reality while the Government 
faces disunion everywhere. Economic growth is impossible 
amid disrupted communications and the lack of confidence 
bred by the troubled conditions. A country divided against 
itself, far from providing a united front against Communist 
encroachment, presents the very conditions most favourable 
to agitation and infiltration. 

This revolt, revolution, civil war—call it by any name 
you please—is a deplorable tragedy; it started in March, 
1948, only three months after the inauguration of the new 
Republic. After nearly two years it still persists. Flags on a 
map of the Irrawaddy delta mark the position of Insurgent 
forces in every direction. These consist in the main of four 
parties, all with different objectives. The Karen tribe want 
an independent and autonomous State. The P.V.O. are 
dissatisfied with their share in the Government. The two 
Communist parties, one instigated, it is said, by a Conference 
at Calcutta, mainly wish to create confusion. In addition 
countless hangers-on with no real party affiliation have joined 
the fray. The small regular army cannot be everywhere at 
the same time. Though it is better armed and may from time 
to time drive the insurgents out of a town or village, they can 
escape into the jungle, and there are not sufficient troops to 
hold whatever gains are made. The organised insurgents 
might give in because they were short of arms or tired of 
fighting, but there would remain at large hundreds of dacoits, 
lawless men whose appetite for free-lance robbery has been 
whetted by the recent war. 

Such is the background of the most vital problem con- 
fronting the Burmese Government—as a first step, how to 
te-establish peace and order and how to make the Union of 
Burma a reality. 

The population of Burma is estimated at 17 million, of 
which the true Burmese (whose mother tongue is the Burmese 
language) number roughly eleven million ; the remainder is 
made up of the Hill and Frontier peoples who were once 
described as a “‘ collection of races, diverse in features, language 
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and customs, such as cannot perhaps be paralleled in any 
other part of the world.” Of these the Karens number about 
two million, the Shans about one million, the Chins, Kachins, 
Mons and Karennais between 200,000 and 350,000 apiece, 
while there are other smaller tribes. At first sight it would 
appear impossible to unite peoples differing so greatly in 
civilisation. Yet from earliest days there has been a Burma 
united under powerful and ruthless Kings. From 1885 till 
1937 the whole of Burma progressed under British rule, with 
considerable local autonomy in some parts. When the British 
Government promised independence and a constitution to 
Burma in January, 1947, special consideration was given to 
the position of the Hill and Frontier tribes. Representatives 
of the Shans, Chins and Kachins met at Panglong in Feb- 
ruary, 1947, ‘and agreed to ‘“ play their part in building a 
new and united Burma,” provided that their autonomy was 
respected and that they were adequately represented on the 
Executive Council and in the Constitutional Assembly then 
proposed. This was all worked out and in the Constitution 
which was adopted in September, 1947, provision was made 
for Shan, Kachin, Karen and Karennai States and for a 


“‘ Special Division of the Chins.’’ Although these peoples are | 


different to the Burmese and to each other, they are to some 
extent united by religion. It is estimated that 80 per cent. 
of the population are Buddhists. If they are able to keep 
autonomy in their own affairs, it must be obvious to them 
that they are better off attached to the Union than trying to 
be independent units outside; the Burmese Government 
equally appreciate the advantage of a United Burma. 

It will have been noticed that the Karens, although the 
largest tribe, did not take part in the Panglong Conference ; 
and it may appear surprising that, although the Karens have 
been in revolt against the Government since the end of 1948, 
there is still a Minister for Karen affairs in Rangoon. It is 
even more surprising that for several months of the rebellion 
a Karen was Commander-in-Chief of the Burmese army. 
This is all part of the incongruous set-up in Burma. But the 
Karens hold the key to the present situation. A settlement 
was nearly arrived at in April, 1949, but broke down when 
the Government demanded what amounted to unconditional 
surrender. The Karens are afraid to lay down their arms for 
fear of reprisals, but some compromise might be arrived at by 
which the Karens, instead of keeping in being a regular army, 
could institute some kind of armed police force. As a military 
stalemate is probable, a negotiated settlement is the only 
hope. The idea of an autonomous independent Karen State 
outside the Union of Burma may be a reason for revolt, but 
would involve such difficulties, including transfer of popula- 
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tion, as to make it impossible in practice. On the other hand, 
the Government have agreed in principle to an autonomous 
State within the Union and have provided for it in the con- 
stitution. If the Karen question were settled, it would not be 
impossible for the best men of all parties to unite in putting 
down the worst men of all parties, or of no party at all. It is 
unlikely that the Government would suggest the intervention 
of intermediaries. Burma is an independent State and must 
settle her own affairs, and incidentally the Burmese would be 
chary of requesting help, for instance, from the United 
Nations. This might bring in outsiders whom they would not 
trust ; a single intermediary like the late Count Bernadotte 
is seldom to be found. 

Every intelligent Burmese, however enthusiastic for the 
development of Burma by Burmese with Burmese capital, 
would admit that the restoration of the country must have 
the assistance of foreign technicians and foreign capital. 

The war, anti-capitalist agitation and, last of all, the 
revolution have combined to cut the ground from under the 
feet of the great foreign firms (mainly British) who during the 
last seventy years have developed the resources of Burma. 
At the outbreak of war in 1942, the oil refineries of the Burma 
oil company near Rangoon were denied to the enemy, the 
plant on the oilfields 300 miles away was wrecked, and the 
pipe-line destroyed. After the war the oil companies spent 
about £8 millions in rehabilitation, but just as the repairs 
were being completed, the revolution broke out and the new 
pipe-line was cut again. Instead of 270 million gallons a year, 
the companies now only produce a tiny drop for local con- 
sumption in the Mandalay area, and oil and oil products are 
being imported into the country. 

The great teak and timber industry built up during the 
last 80 years is being nationalised and although the terms 
have been agreed, no compensation has been paid. Owing to 
the revolution, practically no timber is floating down the 
rivers. The industry is stagnant. The Irrawaddy Flotilla 
Company has been nationalised: what is considered by the 
shareholders to be inadequate compensation has been fixed, 
but not paid. The sword of nationalisation hangs over the 
Rangoon Power Company. Owing to the revolution, the 
tin, lead, ruby, wolfram and other mines have practically 
stopped exporting, and so have the rubber plantations. 
Three million tons of rice were exported before the war. 
This figure crept back to about 1,200,000 tons in 1949, but 
owing to uncertainty the production may not be so great in 
1950. With the export price of £38 to £41 per ton, rice is the 
principal source of revenue. British and Indian banks and 
firms were the backbone of all this trade. What is their 
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future or the future of any foreign firm setting out to trade 
and assist industry in Burma? The unhappy story of war, 
nationalisation and revolution makes, in truth, a poor founda- 
tion for any enterprise. 

But there has been a change in outlook. At the time of 
Independence, the cry was ‘‘ Burma for the Burmese.” Now 
the Government clearly see that there is scope for all and a 
need for the help of foreign capital again in Burma. Even 
though Thakin Nu, the Prime Minister, supported his state- 
ment by quotations from Lenin in 1922, in a speech last 
September he admitted the need for foreign capital. He is 


afraid of strings and conditions being imposed, but he is a man § 


of sense, and would see the point of view of those who would 
wish to establish themselves in Burma. But it does depend 
on the Government being able to control the Left-wing 
Socialists who are still anti-capitalist and might try to 
influence and exploit the somewhat ineffective trade unions. 
And it depends still more on the ending of the revolution. 
Until that happens no foreign capital can look at Burma, this 
country of great possibilities. 

While the seeds of Communism may have been sown before 
the war, they did not flower in public. There were, however, 
a number of young men of extreme Socialist views who 
studied Marx and absorbed the sayings of Lenin. It may be 
that the advance of Communism was delayed by the growth of 
nationalism, which in its turn sprang from the well-fanned 
propaganda against capitalism and imperialism as repre- 
sented (in speeches and in the Press) by British capital and 
British rule. The agitation of nationalism succeeded, but 
nationalism demands co-operation even between interests 
which may appear to be opposed ; on the other hand Com- 
munism thrives on discord. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that after Independence had been attained, the Communist 
idealists were the first to create discord in opposition to 
the Government. 

The fact that there are two brands of Communists who 
think and act differently may be due to the personal rivalry 
between their leaders. The Burma Communists (White 
Flag) who are led by Than Htun (brother-in-law of Augn San), 
are moderate in their methods and try to work in with other 
disruptive forces in order to upset the Government. Their 
aim is to denounce the Anglo-Burmese Treaty, expropriate 
all foreign concerns, set up a Peoples’ Democratic Republic, 
and distribute agricultural lands to the cultivators. The Red 
Flag Communists, led by Thakin Soe, work on the theory that 
Independence snatched from the Imperialists without violence 
is a sham and that violence and revolution form the only way 
to salvation. It is for this reason that they have not made so 
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much headway. Buddhism abhors violence, and a creed of 
violence does not commend itself to the great majority of the 
people of the country. It may, in fact, be a deterrent to 
Communism in general. 

The tragic state of the country provides every oppor- 
tunity for the spread of Communism. But no movement can 
spread without a leader, and in Burma there are already two 
Communist rival leaders and neither could raise a united 
Communist banner. If there is to be a dictator at all, it is 
unlikely that a Communist dictator would get the country 
behind him. After all, he must have arms and armed forces 
to carry out his wishes, and at the moment the arms and 
armed forces are under the control either of the Government 
or the various organisations who are fighting the Government. 
In addition to this, it is unlikely that the prospects held out 
by Communism, leave alone its ideals, will appeal to the 
different races or organisations which are now fighting each 
other, while bringing in the Japanese to help them oust the 
British has illustrated only too well the results of bringing in 
help from outside. 

Could help come from outside? No doubt advice perco- 
lates through from the Communists of India and China, but 
that is different to the supply of arms. It would seem that 
the Communists of China will have enough to do for many 
years to set up their Government and control their vast 
country. While China used to claim some territory in the 
North-east of Burma, it is unlikely that territorial claims at 
the present time would provide an excuse for armed help. 
Yet, the designs and timing of Communism are unpredictable. 
But for this it would seem that Communism in Burma must 
live on its own fat, and in a country where there is a desire for 
peace and a hatred of violence, it may not be able to make 
much headway. 

A peaceful Burma is important to South-East Asia from 
the point of view of food supply, trade and even of strategy. 
A continuation of unrest and disorder, even if not promoted 
by Communism, must have an unsettling effect on the neigh- 
bouring countries. This was fully recognised at the Colombo 
Conference which saw the need for the loan just made to 
Burma by the Commonwealth countries of Great Britain, 
India, Pakistan and Ceylon. This may enable Burma to 
finance her rice cultivation and maintain the stability of her 
currency. But money is not enough. The new Republic has 
an obligation to herself and to the world to clear the road to 
peace and prosperity by a speedy settlement of the revolution. 


CHARLES PONSONBY. 


COMMENT IN THE UNITED STATES ON 
THE BRITISH ELECTION 


By DENYS SMITH 


HIGH Iron Curtain official in a moment of post-prandial 
Aisin told an American colleague early this year that 

to impress Russia the Western world needed a strong 
army in Germany, a strong Government in France, and a 
strong currency in Britain. Now as a result of the British 
electoral deadlock the Americans gloomily observe a weak 
Government in Britain and, because of that, foresee that the 
chances of a strong currency, meaning a convertible pound 
able to look the dollar in the face, will be remote indeed. It 
is bitter irony to have to acknowledge that an election which 
very clearly marked a shift to the Right, and the elimination 
of Britain’s two communists and handful of fellow-travellers, 
may in one sense constitute a victory for Stalin. 

It is perhaps in its relation to the cold war that the recent 
British election, followed as closely as though it were an 
American electoral contest, has aroused most interest in the 
United States. The first point which should. be recorded is 
that there is widespread and sincere disappointment that the 
West is still deprived of Mr. Churchill’s talents; and therefore 
lacks a voice of adequate authority to rally it in this time of 
trouble and confusion, as Mr. Churchill’s did in the darkest 
days of the war. The editor of one of America’s leading 
papers remarked, “‘ Mr. Churchill is far too good a man to 
remain on the side-lines at this crisis of civilization.’”’ In the 
American view it was Mr. Churchill’s election, though he was 
not the victor. He dominated it. His Edinburgh speech, 
though it met with some criticism on matters of detail, at 
least raised people’s eyes from their dinner plates and made 
them think, not only in England but elsewhere, in broader 
terms. 

Throughout the British election campaign Mr. Churchill’s 


war history was being published in the United States in serial . 


form. One instalment mentioned how Lord Beaverbrook 
“‘ became the champion in the War Cabinet of aid to Russia.” 
This illustrated one reason why Americans believed that 
Mr. Churchill might have had better success in dealing with 
the cold war than his rival. He could champion a new 
approach to the Red leaders without falling under suspicion 
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of being a Red advocate. A Boston paper commented, 
“ Politicians of less impeccable conservatism are frightened 
by their own thoughts when they dare to think in such 
directions. They are at a disadvantage. They are bound to 
be called soft on Communism, a charge which flows easily from 
Right to Left, but cannot flow with any such effectiveness 
from Left to Right.” 

The main American disappointment with the British 
election was not, however, that it failed to produce a strong 
Conservative Government, but that it failed to produce a 
strong Government of any kind. The word “ paralysis ”’ 
occurs again and again in American comment. The well- 
known columnist, Mr. Walter Lippmann, complained, “ The 
time is not yet in sight when Britain will speak again with 
authority and confidence in the affairs of the world. This is 
one of the great deficiencies of the era in which we live, that 
Britain does not play the great réle which every plan for the 
post-war era assumed that she could and would play.” An 
editorial in the Washington Post observed, ‘“‘ It had been 
hoped here that, as soon as one or the other of the political 
parties in England got a mandate from the people, the creeping 
paralysis . . . would be ended.”” A writer in the New York 
Times considered the result “a paralytic stroke that may 
disable the British Government for months and retard the 
pace of Western Allied economic policy all over the world.” 
Another well-known American columnist, Mr. Marquis Childs, 
concluded ‘‘ that for the better part of this year Great Britain 
will have an insecure Government suffering from semi- 
paralysis.’”’ Many similar expressions of this point of view, 
which is also widely held in State Department circles, might 
becited. The mental depression within the American Govern- 
ment when the results became known was deep indeed. 

There are some, on the other hand, who doubted whether 
this disappointment. was justified or well-founded. The 
British electorate had at least called a halt to new nationalisa- 
tion schemes which diverted British attention from the more 
important problems of increased and more efficient production. 
Moreover, a weak Socialist Government in Britain would put 
a stop to any British effort to lead Western Europe into an 
economic organisation on Socialist lines. A writer in the 
Wall Street Journal observed that ‘‘ Socialism with its instinc- 
tive attachment to various forms of State regulation makes 
for economic isolationism and autarky. It is consequently 
an obstacle to the announced ECA objective of promoting a 
wider and freer European market. If this obstacle is 
weakened, it is difficult to see any cause for regret in this 
country.” 

A few Republicans and Southern Democrats wondered if 
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the time had not come to hasten the complete downfall of 
Socialism by cutting Marshall Aid and holding out the prospect 
of more aid to a Conservative Government. Such ideas, 
however, made little headway. It was realised that the 
immediate result of a cut in American aid would be unemploy- 
ment. An election issue could then be made of the fact that 
America had failed to live up to an implied commitment, the 
failures of the Socialist Government itself could be glossed 
over, and the consequence might well be the return of the 
Socialists to power with a workable majority. 

. British officials have been attempting to counteract the 
pessimistic view that Britain’s voice will be weak and faltering 
at a time when firmness and decision were never so necessary. 
They can hardly contend that bold initiative will be coming 
from London, but they make the point that there is what the 
Americans call a “ bi-partisan ”’ tradition in British foreign 
policy which means that the fluctuating fortunes of party are 
not very important. Moreover a strong opposition will mean 
more constructive debate, while, if the eye is turned from 
Westminster to the country at large, there is more stability, 
not less, in evidence, since both parties have moved towards 
the centre and have overlapping objectives. Americans do 
not appear to be particularly impressed by this argument, 
since the functions of Government are not performed by the 
general population but by the elected representatives who hold 
a majority of seats. They also point out that the field of 
foreign policy in which decision has been delayed is the 
economic, in which there is considerable difference between 
the two parties, since domestic economics cannot be sharply 
separated from foreign. 

The new Attlee Government, it is both contended and 
feared, having its eyes fixed on the coming elections more than 
on pressing foreign issues, will be afraid to do anything which 
might appear likely to injure its future electoral prospects. 

The British election results are also being studied by both 
American political parties to see if there are any lessons to be 
drawn for the United States. The Republicans have taken 
heart at this demonstration that the political pendulum does 
not swing in one direction only, and that there appears to be 
a definite trend in the English-speaking nations away from 
centralisation of government. 

But there is little in past history to indicate that the 
British and American electorates follow each other ; they 
appear more often to have gone in opposite directions. The 
Republican President, Herbert Hoover, coincided with the 
Socialist Ramsay MacDonald. When the American voter 
turned Left and voted for President Roosevelt, the British 
voter soon afterwards turned Right and elected a Conservative 
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majority. After the war Britain turned left, but the first 
American post-war election led to the Republicans capturing 
majorities in both Houses of Congress. 

The Democrats, too, are studying the elections. The 
lesson that they are drawing is that over-centralisation of 
government is likely to prove unpopular. Many of them had 
previously come to this conclusion, but the British elections 
have strengthened their belief. If centralisation and Govern- 
ment controls are “ Left,’’ then President Truman is moving 
“ Right.” This trend was observed and commented upon 
early this year in a report by the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers entitled ‘‘ Business and Government.” 
The Government, it found, no longer had much faith in con- 
trols. It had recognised that “ in the current and foreseeable 
economic situation, it is far less important even to contemplate 
the restoration of specific controls than it is to realise that they 
do not for the long pull answer the basic economic questions 
confronting the American economic system.’’ The most 
important trend, the Report found, was the rejection by the 
American Administration of the theory, usually associated 
with Lord Keynes, that the free enterprise system was neces- 
sarily subject to violent fluctuations which only Government 
action could correct. It pointed out that compensatory 
action by the Government had not cured the depression of 
the ’thirties. “‘ The fact was, and still is, that the range of 
useful projects susceptible to undertaking by Government 
cannot be sufficiently voluminous to counteract fully a general 
depression—even when coupled with tax reduction... . 
Within enormous areas of action and decision business holds 
within its own hands the factors which condition its course. 
This is the essential nature of a free enterprise system, and 
business should be encouraged when Government recognises 
this cardinal fact.”’ 

The desire to see a strong Government in England, what- 
ever its political complexion, may be a little surprising in view 
of the fact that there are practically no Americans who believe 
in Socialism. The reason probably is that Americans tend 
to assume that “ State-ism,” as they often call it, is self- 
limiting—or, in other words, that the restraining factors will 
come, not from men or election results, but from the force of 
events, which will prove irresistible. 

DENYS SMITH. 
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FARM AND GARDEN 


HOW TO USE MARGINAL LAND 
By Tue Eart DE La Warr 


T is not easy to discuss the possibilities of developing 
] mare land in this country, without first taking at least 

a glance at the general food and agricultural problems that 
face us. It seems now to be fairly widely assumed that the 
danger of any serious shortage of supplies has passed, and 
that the only problem that need concern us is as to how far 
we can, or cannot, pay for the food that we need from over- 
seas. This assumption is justified to the extent that the 
United States have certain large stocks that are surplus to 
the immediate needs of those who have dollars with which to 
pay for them. It does not, however, take sufficient account 
of the possibility of the quite normal occurrence of periodic 
droughts in Northern America, nor that the Americans may 
one day tire of growing crops that they are unable to sell. 
Nor does it sufficiently recognise that although there are 
nearly 200 million more people in the world since the beginning 
of the war, the production of rice, fats, vegetable oils and 
meat is lower than it was eleven years ago. I stress meat, 
which is down about 4 per cent., partly because it is a 
deficiency in our diet that is very strongly felt, our con- 
sumption per head having dropped from 109 lbs. before the 
war to 69 lbs. per head last year, and because also it is one of 
the principal commodities which marginal land can produce. 

It is sometimes argued that the larger world population 
need not seriously affect supplies of food in this country 
because most of the increase is in the Far East, and that 
their feeding is no affair of ours. This is an attitude that 
would certainly be most welcome to the Russians, there 
being no better foundation for Communist propaganda than 
hunger. In any event, this idea of its being no affair of ours 
has not turned out to be true with regard to vegetable oils. 
The larger population in India, by consuming more oil per 
head, has entirely absorbed the whole of the Indian pre-war 
exportable surplus. Hence, to a large degree, our present 
shortage. Similarly, to return to the case of meat, the Argen- 
tine has increased her population by over 25 per cent., is 
eating more meat per head, and is having also to help satisfy 
an increased demand from the United States, which are also 
eating more meat per head. Large supplies of meat are 
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hoped for from Australia. It is true that Australia is now 
back to her pre-war annual production ; but as the whole of 
this does not equal the amount by which the United States and 
Canada reduced their production between 1947 and 1948, her 
contribution must, of necessity, be limited. No one who is 
familiar with the position in Africa, in spite of antrycide, hopes 
for much from there. If Africa, with British medical care, 
fighting down her infant mortality, can feed herself over the 
next few years, she will do well—indeed better than some of 
us think that she can do. 

It may perhaps seem unnecessary to say even as little as 
I have said about the supply position, when in any event we 
have the greatest difficulty in seeing how to pay for the imports 
of food that we need, whether they are available or not. On 
the other hand, the picture would be incomplete from the 
point of view of deciding on long term policy unless we 
realise that, although one may be more apparent for the 
moment than the other, we still have to face two problems 
and not one; the supply as well as the monetary problem. 
Both must be solved before our urban friends can again 
afford to neglect the soil of Britain and those who cultivate it. 

To meet this two-fold situation both the main political 
parties have set the goal for increasing British agricultural 
production at 50 per cent. above what we were producing in | 
1939. This is a moderate estimate. At 1947-48 prices it was 
worth about {100,000,000. How best can we attain and, if 
possible, exceed it? The great cry to-day is for the reclama- 
tion of marginal land, which is land on the fringe or margin 
of profitable use. I agree with that cry provided that it does 
not imply that we should start up a fresh hare and neglect 
those that we are already pursuing. 

It is a good thing that we should be continually stepping 
up our target and adding to our programme ; but this must 
be done as a considered addition to a considered policy and 
not as a new stunt that it is hoped will provide an easy 
solution for all our problems. Thus, our first duty is to make 
the most of existing agricultural land. It was mainly chosen 
for cultivation in the past as being the best proposition for 
farming, which means that it was likely to make the greatest 
return for a given amount of effort. It remains so. We are 
not yet making the best of this land. We still have 2 million 
acres less (if you ignore temporary leys) than at the peak 
period during the war. That is not good enough. This land 
must be brought back under the plough, if not for cereals, 
then for fodder crops. If this were done, we should still have 
over 10} million acres of permanent grassland, most of it 
capable of vast improvement. 

To say that the production of some of it could be doubled 
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is to be conservative. With more arable land growing more 
feeding stuffs and better grassland growing more grass, we 
could breed and carry more livestock on our good existing 
agricultural land without excessive dependence on imported 
feeding stuffs, the supplies of which may or may not always 
be available. With this work in hand, and with no question 
of labour, machinery or fertiliser being diverted from its most 
productive use on good land we can tackle, as an addition 
and not as an alternative, our 17 million acres of rough 
grazings. Some of these are on the mountain tops or are 
for other reasons unsuitable for growing food; but a great 
many are on the lower hills, and many also in the lowlands. 

I doubt if anyone really knows how much there is that is 
reasonably capable of reclamation or improvement. The 
figure has been put at 5 million acres by those best qualified 
to estimate it, and when I quoted this in the House of Lords, 
Lord Addison on behalf of the Government accepted it as a 
sound estimate. The costs of reclaiming and developing this 
land must vary enormously, according to circumstances. 
Large areas, both hill and lowland, have, however, been 
brought into production during and since the war. To judge 
from past experience it would be reasonable at to-day’s 
prices to expect costs to vary between {20 and £40 per acre. 
In 1943 and 1944, in Montgomery, many thousands of acres 
were reclaimed for about £15, which would probably mean 
about {20 or £25 now. My own experience with semi- wood- 
lands in Sussex would make me suggest a figure of £30 for a 
very different type of land. 

The top limit of cost is a question of policy. It is a question 
of how much it is nationally desirable to spend on making 
what is at present uneconomic land into a workable food 
producing proposition, bearing in mind the likelihood or 
otherwise, of that land maintaining its improved condition, 
subject to reasonable management. In Northern Ireland the 
Minister for Agriculture has embarked on a bold and generous 
scheme by setting his top limit of cost for assessing grant at 
£45 per acre, of which the Government is prepared to pay up 
to two-thirds. Our own Hill Farming Act, 1946, pays 50 per 
cent., but the total sum authorised is only £5 million—a not 
very large sum. This has not mattered much so far, however, 
as the scheme is so hedged round with regulations and form- 
filling that only £150,000 has been spent up to date. A 
separate marginal production scheme is based on Section 108 
of the Agricultural Act of 1947, under which Executive 
Committees, who do the work on contract for a farmer, 
may, under certain conditions, abate charge. £300,000 this 
year are allocated for this purpose. Comparisons are not 
always fair. 
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Circumstances are never quite the same; but when we 
remember that one million acres is probably the maximum 
that the Groundnut Scheme can ever achieve, and that 
{50 million have been allocated to it with so little supervision 
that the Auditors have told us that no accounts can yet be 
produced, we may perhaps feel that there is a lack of balance 
between the Government’s attitude towards developing land 
overseas and land in this country. £50 per acre, subject to 
little or no control, are apparently to be allowed for drought- 
ridden areas of Tanganyika; and well under 30s. per acre, 
hedged round with every sort of condition and regulation, for 
land in Great Britain. 

What sort of scheme should be considered here? I 
would suggest first of all that all marginal land, rough grazings, 
hill lands, call them whatever you like, be dealt with under 
one scheme; and that there should be a 50 per cent. grant 
for any capital expenditure incurred by an owner or occupier 
for improving and developing these types of land. A limit of 
{40 per acre total cost on which grant should be allowed 
should be sufficient at any rate to begin with. Land that is 
going to cost more than that would be a very doubtful pro- 
position. This means a maximum State liability of {20 per 
acre. If schemes average in cost about £30 per acre and 
attract £15 grant, the total 5 million acres would involve an 
ultimate possible public expenditure of £75 million over a 
period of years. The 50 per cent. part of the cost paid by the 
farmer or landowner would be some guarantee against foolish 
attempts to reclaim hopeless land ; and for this reason, if for 
no other, I would be inclined to maintain that percentage 
rather than adopt the 66 per cent. rate of grant now being 
offered in Northern Ireland. It could be used, as under the 
present Hill Farming Act, for any form of re-equipment, 
roads, buildings, fencing, silos, electricity, water supply as 
well as actual land reclamation. 

The need is not so much for new legislative powers as for 
more finance to be made available, more drive and more 
flexibility in administration. The hill farmer who controls a 
large portion of the areas that we are discussing is, like the 
land he lives on, tough and rugged ; he would not be a hill 
farmer if he was not. He lives an isolated life, miles from 
anyone, with few roads, no telephone and constantly snowed 
up for months. He is a magnificent type, but if you ask him 
to fill up forms and prepare ‘‘ comprehensive” schemes to 


satisfy strict rules of Government administration, he will be 
lost. Yet, with the break-up of large estates, it is he whom 
the scheme must suit. If, therefore, we want results, the 
scheme must be simple; and the Government must be 
content with a fairly rough inspection and approval of quite 
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piecemeal proposals by the local Agricultural Committees. 

Whatever is done, and however it is done, we must not 
expect sudden or miraculous results. It takes time to reclaim 
and re-equip any land; and the worse it is, the longer it 
takes. Nor will the effects be on any uniform pattern. In 
some cases, new land may be brought under the plough, in 
others grazing may only be improved to the point of pro- 
viding summer feed on the hills, which will release better land 
in the lowlands for more productive use. All that we can 
really say is that there is a large area in the country, probably 
about 5 million acres, that can be vastly improved at a possible 
average cost per acre to the State and the producer of about 
£15 each, and at a total maximum cost to the State, therefore, 
of £75 million. It is for the State to say whether it needs 
extra food sufficiently to justify this expenditure and for the 
producer then to say whether the assistance offered by the 
State is sufficient to enable him to bring at least some of his 
rough land into the margin of profitable cultivation. If the 
answer to both these questions is in the affirmative, as it 
certainly should be, then we shall find that marginal land can 
make its very considerable contribution to our general policy 
of increasing food production in this country. 

It has been estimated by one who has probably done as 
much practical work on this problem as anyone else that 
5 million acres of improved hill and marginal land should 
enable us to produce an extra 60,000 tons of mutton and 
80,000 tons of beef per year. His calculations look convincing. 
If he is right, such development would give us an increase of 
20 or 25 per cent. in our present fresh meat ration ; but, of 
course, answers are never as tidy as this in real life, and 
certainly not in agriculture. In fact, it will mean that odd 
bits of lowland will get reclaimed and possibly ploughed up. 
Areas of marshy land will be drained and improved, areas of 
hills re-seeded and fertilised and made to carry more sheep. 
Cattle will be increasingly brought on to the hills, sometimes 
hardy breeds that will be bred and fattened there. More 
store cattle or store sheep will be bred and reared on the hills 
for the lowland farmer, or tuberculin-free dairy stock for the 
lowland milk producer. Frequently cattle will be grazed on 
the hills in the summer, enabling full use to be made of land 
elsewhere. From this it will be seen that a great deal of the 
increased food that marginal or hill land can give us is tied up 
inextricably with farming policy as a whole. While, however, 
it is quite amusing to do sums, especially when they cannot 
possibly be checked, I cannot see how we can really assess the 
value of all this in terms of precise figures and defined com- 
modities. All that we can say is that it should be considerable. 

Finally, let us not forget that all our schemes for agri- 
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cultural development depend on landowners and farmers 
having confidence in the future. If economists continue making 
it clear that, in their view, farmers are now doing too well ; 
if whenever there are plentiful overseas supplies of some 
foodstuff, such as there is now of certain fruits and vegetables, 
the home producer is let down; and if every Government 
Department—not only the Armed Forces, but Fuel and Power 
for open-cast coal, Transport for roads, Education for school 
playgrounds, Town and Country Planning for new towns, 
Health for new water reservoirs—are all given preference over 
food production, then only a very limited amount of the work 
that might be done will be done. We cannot afford to take 
short views on the land. Large sums have to be put into 
it, and the return is slow. We farmers need more than the 
knowledge that so long as food or dollars are in short supply 
we shall be given a fair deal. We must know that the nation 
has decided once for all that our industry is an essential part 
of the social and economic life of our country; and that 
we shall in consequence always be given an equal place with 
other great staple industries in the consideration of those 
who govern us, 


De LA Warr, 


ECONOMICS OF FARM COMPOSTING 


By Lapy EvE BALFOUR 


AST month I tried, by describing actual results, to answer 
Le question so frequently posed by the newcomer to farm 
composting—‘ How can I get enough material ? ”’ 

This month I want to deal with the equally urgent problem 
of costs. Here is a method of farm composting which is 
the most economical I know, and which can be adapted 
to a wide variety of conditions. Its limiting factor is 
availability of drinking water for watering cattle ; it is thus 
particularly well suited to any farming system that uses 
rotational leys, since, with ley farming, water has to be made 
available to most of the fields. 

The system begins at harvest time by building a stack of 
corn—preferably of oats, barley, or dredge corn—close to the 
nearest water supply ; if possible, of course, in the actual field 
in which the crop has been grown. In due course, the stack is 
threshed in the field, and the resulting straw stack should be 
built square and large, rather than high. After threshing, a 
temporary fence is put right round the stack some distance 
away from it, so as to create an enclosure or open yard, with 
the straw stack in the middle. (The fencing can be electric 
fencing or barbed wire, or whatever other material is available 
and cheap.) In this yard store cattle are wintered. Which- 
ever way the wind blows they can find shelter on the lee side 
of the straw stack, they also pull out and eat the best parts of 
the straw, and, in the process, very largely litter their yard 
themselves. The only labour required is for the purpose of 
periodically pulling away the straw which accumulates round 
the base of the stack and spreading it over the rest of the yard. 
One thing, however, has to be watched : as the cattle eat their 
way into the stack, it develops the shape of a mushroom; 
the overhanging eaves provide excellent shelter in bad weather 
but they must not be allowed to extend too far or there is a 
danger of the straw falling and burying the animals. When 
the overhang gets too large, it should be pulled down and 
spread about the yard. Ifa clamp of roots can be built just 
outside the yard, the labour of carting food to the cattle is 
reduced to a minimum. 

Towards the end of the winter, or when the straw stack 
has become too small any longer to act as an effective shelter, 
the cattle are removed, and the remainder of the straw levelled 
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all over the yard, which is then left until the early spring. 
Rye or barley is then broadcast over the whole yard, where it 
germinates. When the green cereal has grown to something 
approaching a foot in height, a thin layer of chalk, or ground 
limestone, is added, and the whole lot—straw, muck, green 
growth, and a scraping of soil from the floor of the yard—is 
thrown up together into long compost clamps or piles, ro feet 
wide and 4 to 5 feet high, with vertical ventilation holes at 
3-feet intervals. Here it ferments and, in due course, can 
be loaded direct into spreaders for a return once more to the 
same field. 

This system is a labour-saving device at many points in 
the operation. At harvest time a considerable saving in the 
haul of the corn is effected ; all winter straw carting to the 
cattle is cut out ; all carting of muck from the steading back 
to the field is eliminated, and green matter for the compost 
heap is provided in situ without the labour of collection. If 
mechanical tools are available for assembling the compost 
heaps and giving them one turn, first-class compost can be 
made in this way at less cost than the handling of ordinary 
muck at the steading. 

But even conventional composting, in heaps, where every- 
thing has to be collected and carted, is not as costly as some 
people believe, provided some form of mechanisation is 
adopted, and I will end by once more quoting actual results 
achieved by a practical farmer. This time it is Mr. Mayall, 
of Harmer Hill, near Shrewsbury, Shropshire, a member of the 
Soil Association, who is in the process of converting his 600-acre 
farm to an organic farm. This year he has made 1,200 tons 
of compost in the orthodox way, carting manure, straw, and 
all other possible wastes, including hedge trimmings, to a 
central point, and using a large mechanical grab to make and 
turn the compost. He has kept costings, and has calculated 
that the making of these 1,200 tons has involved the time of 
just over two men and one tractor, full time. After allowing 
for cost of labour, use of tractor and interest on the capital 
sunk in the mechanical grab and other special equipment, he 
has found that he has been able to make and spread the 
1,200 tons of compost at a figure well within the sum he would 
otherwise have spent on fertilisers, had the compost not been 
available, his previous annual fertilizer expenditure being in 
the neighbourhood of 48s. per acre. 

Eve B. BALFour. 


PREVIEW: THE WORLD MY WILDERNESS 


By RosE MACAULAY 


ISS MACAULAY’S new novel* is a story of two children, Raoul 

and Barbary, who have spent a great part of their childhood in the 

French Resistance Movement. On returning to England to stay 
with relations at the end of the war they find student life in London too 
dull and formal as compared with the life in the maquis which they have 
left, and escape with delight to blitzed and neglected sites in the City of 
London. Here their tragi-comedy unfolds itself. The following extract 
shows them wandering in the ruins and finding in that “forsaken secrecy ” 
a refuge akin to the maquis, their spiritual home :— 


By the second week of May, Barbary was working at 
the Slade, where she went daily ina bus. The London streets 
all seemed to her very ugly and dull after Collioure. She 
lunched on sandwiches, and after the afternoon lessons often 
met Raoul, who attended a commercial school in Guilford 
Street, where he improved his English and learnt book- 
keeping, accounts, shorthand and correspondence. They 
wandered about the dreary streets together, bought ices from 
barrows and any other food that seemed to them desirable, 
and often made their way down to the river, where they 
explored the wharfs and watched the barges. Urged by a 
desperate nostalgia, they could barely endure the meaningless 
grey city streets, the dull, respectable, smoke-dark houses. 
Nor did either of them desire to spend in their homes more time 
than they were obliged. Richie was back at Cambridge, Sir 
Gulliver a great deal in his chambers in the Temple ; towards 
Pamela, Barbary felt hostile and shy. 

‘She’s got into our house,’ she darkly told Raoul. ‘ She 
has no business there ; it’s maman’s house. She has a baby 
that sleeps in Roland’s cot. Maman can’t come home till she 
has gone.’ 

‘ Will she go ?’ Raoul inquired, as they sat together on a 
bus that careered along Holborn. 

‘No,’ said Barbary, morosely terse. ‘She won’t. My 
father likes to have her in the house.’ 

‘One cannot blame him for that,’ Raoul kindly said. 
‘ They say that, without family life, old people go morally to 
pieces.’ 3 

* The World My Wilderness ; a novel by Rose Macaulay. To be pub- 
lished by William Collins this month as the Book Society Choice for May. 
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‘And often, as to that, with family life,’ Barbary 
gloomily added. 

They did not talk very much as a rule, as they went 
about together. Raoul would tell a little about his uncle 
and aunt ; he liked his uncle, but as for his aunt, she did not 
want him about the house, there were too many children 
already ; she preferred him to spend all day out. So, said 
Barbary, did the new wife of her father. 

‘My aunt says she’s not the wife of your father, really, 
because he was divorced.’ 

Barbary willingly accepted this view. ‘ Then she’s only 
his chére amte. And maman is still married to him, because 
her divorce didn’t count either.’ 

Raoul knew that ; his aunt had more than once informed 
him that Barbary’s maman had not been the wife of his papa. 

‘She ought to go,’ said Barbary, still brooding over her 
stepmother. ‘ As they’re not married. However, married or 
not, she’s there. I mean to be a great deal out of the house. 
I’ve found a place ; I’llshow you. We get off in Cheapside.’ 

They got off in Cheapside, and walked up Foster Lane. 
Having crossed Gresham Street, the road became a lane across 
a wrecked and flowering wilderness, and was called Noble 
Street. Beyond Silver Street, it was a still smaller path, 
leading over still wilder ruins and thicker jungles of greenery, 
till it came out by the shell of a large church. 

‘You see,’ said Barbary nonchalantly, ‘ there are lots of 
empty houses and flats.’ 

Raoul saw that this was so. Neither he nor Barbary was 
surprised, or even greatly interested ; these broken habita- 
tions, this stony rubbish, seemed natural to them. 

‘And nice gardens.’ Barbary, with an estate agent’s 
smug and optimistic manner, indicated the forest of shrubs 
and flowers and green creeping things running about the 
broken city in the evening sunshine. They were in a strip 
of green beside the church ; elder tree boughs crowded into a 
gaping west window; tall weeds waved about tombstones. 
They sat on a large flat stone, whereunder lay Sir William 
Staines, Mrs. Alice Staines, and their large family of children, 
who had left, about two centuries ago, an only and affectionate 
sister to lament their loss. 

‘I’ve taken a house here,’ said Barbary. ‘It’s called 
Somerset Chambers. It’s between the church and the café.’ 

She led the way into Fore Street, where what was left of 
Somerset Chambers gaped on the street. They climbed a 
steep, winding flight of stone stairs, past lavatories, past 
tooms with walls and fireplaces patterned in green and yellow 
tiles, and panelled doors lying on the littered floors. Here 
lived, according to an inscription on the staircase wall, the 
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Brenner Brothers, Ltd. ; their names were Joseph and Emil. 
‘It’s an office,’ Barbary explained. ‘They don’t live here.’ 
They climbed higher, past another lavatory ; the stairs 

spiralled up, fouled by pigeons, ending abruptly in a boarded 

roof. 

‘ Look, we can climb through it,’”’ said Raoul, pleased. 

Barbary nodded. In the boards there was a gap large 
enough to squeeze through; they did so, and stood, with 
no roof but the sky, while pigeons whirred about them and 
the wind blew in their faces, on a small plateau, looking down 
over the wrecked city. 

Suddenly the bells of St. Paul’s clashed out, drowning 
them in sweet, hoarse, rocking clamour. Barbary began to 
dance, her dark hair flapping in the breeze as she spun about. 
Raoul joined her; they took hands, snapping the fingers of 
the other hand above their heads ; it was a dance of Provence, 
and they sang a Collioure fisherman’s song in time to it. 

The bells stopped. The children stood still, gazing down 
on a wilderness of little streets, caves and cellars; the founda- 
tions of a wrecked merchant city, grown over by green and 
golden fennel and ragwort, coltsfoot, purple loosestrife, rose- 
bay willow herb, bracken, bramble and tall nettles, among 
which rabbits burrowed and wild cats crept and hens laid eggs. 

‘TI shall perhaps keep a hen,’ Barbary said. ‘ Or perhaps 
we can find the eggs of the wild hens. And look, there are 
plenty of fig-trees. We can cook meals in the flat, or perhaps 
in that big café next door. We must bring rugs to sleep on, 
and any food we can get from home.’ 

Raoul looked dubious about this. ‘My aunt wouldn’t 
let me. And she keeps the food locked up.’ 

‘We'll buy some. Do you know what I’m going to do? 
Paint views on postcards and sell them in the street. I shall 
sit in our flat and paint. I shall spend the afternoons here 
instead of at the Slade. You can come on from school. It’s 
best in the evenings, and on Saturdays and Sundays, because 
no workmen are about then. The Brenners aren’t here either, 
nor any of the other people.’ | 

‘How do you know,’ Raoul inquired, when they were | 
down on the first floor again, ‘that this flat is not already 
occupied ? ’ 

‘It hasn’t that air. Anyhow, it is ours now, and I shall 
write our names on the walls.’ 

‘There are a number of names on the walls of the 
lavatories. And drawings too.’ 

‘That means nothing. Lavatories are like that: people 
like to write and draw on the walls.’ 

This familiar law of nature was known also to Raoul; 
it obtained in Collioure as well as elsewhere. 
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‘But,’ said Barbary, ‘I shall paint our names on the 
walls of the staircase too, like the Brenner brothers. Then 
the flat will be known for ours. If anyone comes round for 
rent, I shall pay it. My father gives me money.’ 

‘My uncle only a very little.’ Raoul reflected sadly on 
the difference in the financial habits of English lawyers and 
French merchants, which seemed to him considerable. 

‘ Let’s go out on the terrace,’ said Barbary. 

From the stairs a great gap in the wall opened on to an 
earthy lead terrace, grown with dandelions and yawning with 
holes. 

‘Look. We can look from here into the church.’ 

They peered down through the great broken circle of 
what had been the east window; below it the altar had 
stood ; they looked along the bare nave to the tower end, 
where, in the west window, ragged painted glass swung 
muttering in the wind. Above the pointed arches of the 
clustered columns of the aisles, which still stood, angels’ 
heads serenely gazed at emptiness. To the walls a few niches 
clung, where monuments of the dead had once been; grass 
and marigolds grew over them in tufts. 

‘Is it Catholic ?’ Raoul asked. 

‘T shouldn’t think so. Most churches here aren’t.’ 

They re-entered Somerset Chambers and went down- 
stairs, coming out into Fore Street. Next door was the Zita 
Café, open to the street, a large room, empty but for rubble. 
Outside it was painted its name, and inside ‘ Snacks and light 
Refreshments Downstairs. Accommodation for 60 Persons. 
Large Dining-room Downstairs.’ Above this notice was a 
landscape painting on the wall, a road running through fields. 
Downstairs was the dining-room, the grill, the kitchen with 
its range. It had been a very fine café. 

‘We can eat here,’ they said. ‘ Downstairs, where it will 
be more private. We can make a fire and cook.’ 

They went round outside the church. On the front 
porch a notice said ‘ The Church is open for Private Prayer 
and Devotion every Week Day from Io a.m. till 4 p.m. 
Saturdays 10 a.m. till t p.m. Entrance in Fore Street.’ 
The door was locked. From the green garden of weeds and 
gravestones outside the west wall, they scrambled on to a 
window ledge and dropped down inside the church. It was 
windy and bare ; the iron spokes and wire gauze in the empty 
windows flapped to and fro. They went into the belfry 
tower ; eight great bronze bells lay broken on the floor, by 
a bronze statue of a man with long hair and high boots. Torn 
fragments of hymn-books littered the floor. A narrow stair- 
way spiralled up the tower. 

‘Pigeons,’ said Raoul, peering up it. ‘Why do pigeons 
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make stairs always their lavatory ? ’ 

Barbary was looking at the bells. 

“One could hide in them, if one could tip them up and 
get under them. But they are too heavy.’ 

‘ But two lie on their sides,’ said Raoul. ‘ We could get 
into those.’ 

They did so, curling up small. It was their maquis 
training ; they had learnt to look for and find cover every- 
where. 

They climbed out through the window, and made their 
way about the ruined, jungled waste, walking along broken 
lines of wall, diving into the cellars and caves of the under- 
ground city, where opulent merchants had once stored their 
wine, where gaily tiled rooms opened into one another and 
burrowed under great eaves of overhanging earth, where 
fosses and ditches ran, bright with marigolds and choked 
with thistles, through one-time halls of commerce, and yellow 
ragwort waved its gaudy banners over the ruin of defeated 
business men. The shells of churches and wrecked guild halls 
stood thickly on the ground. Until you looked and saw that 
they were shells, you would have supposed the churches to be 
going concerns, for they bore such legends as ‘ Divine Service. 
Sundays, Holy Communion 11. Evensong 6. Open daily for 
Private Prayer, Rest and Meditation. A Hearty Welcome to 
All.’ Some, however, less diehard, admitted that the con- 
gregation now worshipped in some other church. 

“My uncle and aunt,’ said Raoul, ‘go to church. My 
aunt is devout. I have to go, too, on Sundays and saints’ 
days, though I told them I was anti-clerical and never went 
at home.’ 

‘My father’s woman goes to church too. She goes to a 
lawyers’ temple. She tried to make me go too; she says 
the lawyers take turns at reading the Bible aloud there, and 
last Sunday it was my father’s turn. But I don’t think she 
really much wanted me to go. Richie says he is High Church, 
but I don’t know what that means. He may turn Catholic, 
he says, one day, but hasn’t made up his mind. If J went to 
church, I should go to one of these.’ 

“Me too,’ Raoul agreed. They surveyed the gaping 
shells, the tall towers, the broken windows into which greenery 
sprawled, the haunted, brittle beauty, so forlorn and lost in 
the wild forsaken secrecy of this maquis : it was their spiritual 
home. 

RosE MACAULAY. 
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SOME AMERICAN NATURALISTS 


By Mrs. CONYERS ALSTON 


HERE is a spontaneous vigour and freshness in the 

books of American naturalists. They seem to view the 

world with wide-open eyes. They are not afraid to let 
themselves go, and their writing has a joyousness permeated 
by a childlike sense of wonder. 

It is interesting to note that two of the most widely known 
naturalists were only American by adoption: Alexander 
Wilson (1766-1813) and John Muir (1838-1914)—both Scots. 

Alexander Wilson has been called ‘‘ The Father of 
American Ornithology.”’ Of humble parentage, this self- 
educated and ambitious Scot emigrated to America, where he 
had no difficulty in obtaining employment as_ teacher, 
draughtsman or copperplate printer, but thrilled by the 
wealth of bird-life, he eventually devoted his life, poor as he 
was, to seeing, hearing, recording and drawing the birds he 
saw, wandering far and wide, and enduring much hardship 
with Scottish determination and self-confidence. The first 
volume of his American Ornithology was published in 1808, 
whereas Audubon’s first volume of The Birds of America did 
not appear until 1827. Wilson had no scientific training and 
his work was unsystematic, but in the words of Donald 
Culross Peattie, “he brought to the New World . . . the 
gift of the fresh eye, the poet’s quickness of ear, the artist’s 
sensitivity.’’ * 

John James Audubon (1785-1851) had the advantage over 
Wilson of easy circumstances. Born of French Protestant 
parents in Louisiana, he studied drawing in Paris under 
David, settled in Pennsylvania, and having always had a love 
of watching and sketching birds, for many years took 
annual excursions into the wilds to pursue his ornithological 
work. The four volumes of The Birds of America were 
described by Cuvier as “ the most magnificent monument 
that Art had up to that time raised to Nature.” It is for the 
drawings that we value his work now, for the birds are “‘ alive,” 
which cannot be said of Wilson’s, though he was also an 
accurate observer. 


* Green Laurels. 
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Henry Thoreau (1817-1862) was undoubtedly much in- 
fluenced by Emerson in his philosophy of life as enshrined in 
Walden. He was essentially a dreamer. Carlyle’s Gospel of 
Work was not for him, and his conscience was untroubled by 
what the ever busy person would call ‘‘ wasting one’s time.” 
He would lie on his back in his boat dreaming in the sun- 
shine—‘‘ Many a forenoon have I stolen away, preferring to 
spend thus the most valued part of the day: for I was rich, 
if not in money, in sunny hours and summer days, and spent 
them lavishly, nor do I regret that I did not waste more of 
them in the workshop or the teacher’s desk.’’ And the 
result of this apparent idleness was Walden—a classic. 

John Muir (1838-1914) was a more virile type of naturalist 
than Thoreau. Dreaming in the sun and studying Nature 
from the comparatively civilised environment of a Walden 
made no appeal to him. He had a passion for the wilds, and 
he spent ten years exploring the mountains of California. 
Here is the spirit in which he goes forth to watch birds: 
‘One wild winter morning, when Yosemite Valley was 
swept its length from west to east by a cordial snowstorm, I 
sallied forth to see what I might learn and enjoy.” And 
while all other birds were seeking shelter, the water-ouzel (or 
dipper) faced the storm as joyously as John Muir himself, 
and the description he gives of this little blackish-grey bird 
makes me glad that I, too, have seen it enjoying life to the full in 
icy streams and rivers in the mountainous regions of British 
Columbia with temperatures 20 or 30 degrees below zero. 

John Burroughs (1837-1921) when in his seventies wrote: 
‘“T have had a happy life I think I was born under 
happy stars, with a keen sense of wonder which has never 
left me. . . . I have shared the common lot and have found 
it good enough for me...” “I would gladly chant a 
pean for the world as I find it. What a mighty interesting 
place to live in!’’ There speaks the true nature-lover. 
Again: “ It is bliss to be alive and out-of-doors.”’ 

But his life was not all flowers and perfume, meadow larks 
and bluebirds. He suffered tortures from an unsympathetic 
and over-domesticated wife, who thought all this sitting about 
under apple trees watching chipmunks and sapsuckers just 
silly nonsense, and in the midst of his writing would summon 
him with a bell to shake carpets ! 

He read Darwin and Huxley but was very scornful of the 
purely scientific attitude towards wild life and the tiresome 
habit ornithologists have of changing the names of birds. 
He was equally contemptuous of all this modern bird photo- 
graphy, of following birds to tree-tops and “ wresting every 
secret of their lives from them, while the real living bird 
escapes them.” 
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If John Burroughs made no fresh discoveries, he did 
succeed in awakening us to the beauty and joy of the world 
at our doors in his simple, open-hearted way. He was one of 
the last observers of the passenger pigeon. 

Of all writers on birds, none has given me happier hours 
or taught me more about the birds of North and South 
America than Dr. Frank Chapman (1864-1947). Although he 
spent many years of a long life as a Curator in the New York 
Museum, he was essentially an outdoor ornithologist. 
“Primarily,” he said, “‘ I am a field ornithologist, or student 
of birds in Nature, and it is therefore natural that my Museum 
research work in large part deals with problems connected 
with the geographical distribution of birds.” A curator’s 
duties, he considered, should be, first of all, educational. ‘“‘ I 
would enter a special plea,’’ he says, “‘ for the study of birds 
in schools ; for the more general introduction of ornithology 
in Natural History courses.” 

In his youth he was much perturbed by the slaughter of 
birds for millinery purposes, many species being then threatened 
with extinction. In two afternoon walks he counted 173 birds 
on women’s hats, and in 1888 he learnt that in Key West alone 
one group of millinery collectors had killed 150,000 birds in 
one winter on the coast. (I regret to say that there are still 
women—I have seen them in London—barbaric enough to 
follow the lead of the most primitive tribes of Africa.) 

Dr. Chapman was not enthusiastic about the modern 
craze for bird photography any more than was John Burroughs 
knowing from personal experience how often the birds 
are sacrificed, or their lives endangered, owing to the anxiety 
of the photographer to gain his own ends, by betraying the 
nesting-places of birds to their predators. And with John 
Burroughs he maintained that in his desire to gain a photo- 
graph he missed seeing the real, living bird. 

Dr. William Beebe, distinguished as scientist, naturalist, 
traveller and writer, Director of the Department of Tropical 
Research of the New York Zoological Society, is no doubt the 
greatest of living American naturalists. In many delightful 
books he communicates to us his wealth of knowledge and 
worldwide experiences as an explorer in language which is 
literary, but never abstuse. 

Like Hudson in his Naturalist in La Plata, Dr. Beebe, 
in The Book of Bays, tells us of tragedies that should make 
us, as human beings, bow our heads in shame. On Guadalupe 
Island which, only three decades before Beebe’s visit, the 
botanist Edward Palmer had found a paradise of birds and 
plants, had become ‘‘ something of a hell.” The plants had 
gone, the birds—except the rock wren—had gone, many of 
both having been peculiar to the island. 
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Dr. Beebe, as is well known, does not confine his explora- 
tions to the earth. He is also an oceanographer. In 1934, 
he explored the depths of the ocean in his famous bathysphere. 
Last year, although in his seventies, he was exploring the 
jungles of Venezuela—while I am hunting for his first book, 
Two Bird Lovers in Mexico. 

Among the younger generation of American naturalists 
the name of Donald Culross Peattie—the name proclaims his 
Scottish origin—stands in the first rank. None other has a 
keener zest for living or a better appreciation of the beauty and 
wonder of the world we live in, or can express this joy in 
nature with a greater command of language and a wider back- 
ground of knowledge. What he says of Richard Jeffries he 
might say of himself: ‘‘ He can make an acre of ground ring 
with lark song and glitter with dew.” He goes on: “ More 
than all other peoples, the English appreciate their Nature: 
Jeffries is this love in its pure founthead.” (This tribute to 
England may be true of the better-educated English, but we 
have a long way to go yet before rare visitors like goiden 
orioles and hoopoes are allowed to breed, or the use of cata- 
pults and air-guns by small boys is forbidden by parents and 
teachers.) These quotations are from D. C. Peattie’s Almanac 
for Moderns, which so attracted me that I read a succession 
of his books—The Road of a Naturalist, A Prairie Grove, 
Green Laurels, Journey into America—always with delight. 
He, too, in no gentle language, deplores Man’s destructive 
cupidity—his cutting down of forests; draining of marshes ; 
destroying of birds; slaughtering the mink, the beaver and 
the seal; to satisfy women’s vanity ; and generally exploiting 
the earth to put money in his pocket. 

In a charming book, The World Grows Round My Door, 
Dr. David Fairchild, nature-lover and plant-hunter, has the 
same sad story to tell of beautiful creatures being driven 
away by the encroachments of human beings. He writes of a 
talk with his friend, Kirk Munroe—among the first to write 
about Florida—who said: ‘‘I remember when the spoon- 
bills on the beach in front of my house made such a racket that 
it was almost unpleasant. Now they are all gone ; they are all 
gone!” And in That Vanishing Eden, Dr. Thomas Barbour 
writes with indignation of the once beautiful Everglades of 
Florida, where 30,000 acres, once the home of innumerable 
birds and water-plants, and even of sea-otters, have been 
drained, merely in order to graze a few cattle. 

And now I have discovered a new—to me—American 
naturalist. Roy Bedichek, a Texan, writes charmingly about 
the mocking-bird, the golden eagle, and the vermilion fly- 
catcher, and most interestingly of the changes in habits of the 
red-headed woodpecker which, once common in the city of 
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Austin, is now becoming rare. This he attributes largely to 
the creosoting of the telegraph poles in which, formerly, this 
woodpecker dug out his nesting holes. 

Bird photography he has found unsatisfactory. After 
days with a cine-camera, photographing a colony of egrets, 
he found the result was ‘ ‘only | a reminiscence after all. The 
essence somehow escapes . . .” which agrees with the views 
of both John Burroughs and Frank Chapman. 

Always alive to the mystery and beauty of the world, 
Roy Bedichek remarks: ‘‘ Wonders never cease, but the 
capacity of the average person for wondering ‘declines.” 
Why do we so soon begin to take even the stars for granted ? 
When we cease to wonder, we cease to grow spiritually and 
mentally. And it is this sense of wonder that keeps the great 
naturalists so alive to the very end. 

It was that fine writer, the late C. E. Montague, who said : 
“ The lucky ones seem to be always as if they just came into 
the world. There is still in them something of Adam on the 
First Day ; they reconnoitre with shining eyes the lay-out 
of the garden, and stare in admiration at such novel curiosities 
as the moon and the stars.”’ 


MADELINE ALSTON. 


LABOUR’S LITANY 


By Scorpio 


E pray for peace. And if we state 
Vf Our need is more than ever great, 
O gracious Providence, 
You'll realise when we prayed before 


Strachey was not in charge of war, 
Nor Shinwell of defence. 


We pray for wealth. For the expense 
Of Socialism grows immense. 


And though we hate like hell 
The profit-dollar, profit-quid, 
Without them we should have to bid 

The Welfare State—farewell. 


We pray for health. We have indeed 
A Minister for that great need ; 
But one so full of faction 
He has the inappropriate trick 
Of making half the nation sick 
Whenever he takes action. 


LABOUR’S LITANY 


We pray for food. Although it’s true 
Our calories are ample (due 

To government researches), 
Yet sometimes with their daily bread 
Men seem to like to feel well-fed. 

So grant us good bulk purchase ! 


We pray for wisdom. And if such 
A prayer is asking rather much, 

At least, good Fortune, grant us 
(Fair shares for all) that you will whittle 
The wits of Tories’ down a little ; 

And so they won’t supplant us. 


But, if we’re not to come unstuck, 

Most, most of all we pray for—luck. 
For even though our mandate 

And general policy and plan 

Can’t save us from defeat, luck can. 
Fortune, be open-handed ! 


SCORPIO. 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
A GREAT CONSERVATIVE THINKER 


By JAMES RAMSDEN 


appearance of Dean Inge’s diaries.* For them, as for 

the writer, Dr. Inge may live as Bernard Partridge once 
drew him for Punch, with the popular appreciation of him in 
the lines below : 


A LARGE public will have noticed with pleasure the 


“The Gloomy Dean they call our Inge 
But he is really no such thing.” 


They may recall 


“How wisely he conciliates 
With sparkling essays in the press 
The mammon of unrighteousness.” 


and they will certainly not be disappointed by his latest 
volume. He has indeed all the qualifications of a great 
diarist ; a lucid and pungent style, a felicitous memory for 
anecdote and conversation, and the experience of a full life 
lived for many years at the centre of the worlds of intellect 
and society, at a time when those worlds were more nearly 
co-axial than they are to-day. 


But circumstances have imposed upon this book a graver | 


duty than that of satisfying the curiosity of his admirers about 
the daily life of an eminent personage. Dr. Inge has said that 
his real message to his generation is contained in his books. 
His publisher’s stocks were destroyed in the blitz, and the 
generation which has grown up since his retirement may 


therefore find his thought and work difficult of access until , 


reprints are forthcoming. Meanwhile the diaries do very 
well to be going on with. They contain comments and 
reflections on social and religious questions as stimulating 
and provocative as anything he has written; witness his 
observation that ‘“‘ to subsidise the teeming birth-rate of the 
slums is not the way to improve the quality of the population,” 
on his resignation from the Council of the Eugenics Society 
when it appointed Lord Beveridge to give the Galton Lecture. 


* Diary of a Dean, St. Paul’s, 1911-1934, The Very Rev. W. R. Inge, 
K.C.V.O., F.B.A., D.D. Hutchinson’s, 21s. 
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The philosophical reflections with which the diaries are 
interspersed constitute almost in themselves an anthology of 
his thought. And from this point of view the reprint of the 
Romanes Lecture as an appendix adds weight and value to 
the book. The subject of the Lecture is ‘‘ The Idea of Pro- 
gress.’ Dr. Inge had broached it earlier, during his first 
year at St. Paul’s, and in a manner which brought him some 
unwelcome notoriety and the reputation of being a confirmed 
pessimist. The modern reader, whose outlook has been 
chastened by the experiences of the first half of the 2oth 
century, may find it hard to see what all the fuss was about. 
After all, as it turns out he “ never predicted anything like 
so bad as what has actually happened to us.” 

But to an England still borne up on the flood-tide of 
Victorian prosperity anyone who could contradict Herbert 
Spencer’s affirmation of the ultimate perfectibility of man 
seemed to be taking a very gloomy view of life indeed. 
Popular optimism had seized upon the notion that Progress 
was inevitable; some of the philosophers were eager to 
elevate this belief to the status of a natural law, and dragged 
in the theories of Darwin to give it a metaphysical basis. 
Dr. Inge very properly pointed out that while there is evidence 
that Nature has provided for the survival of the fittest, as 
Darwin asserted, this is not the same thing as the survival of 
the best, about which he says nothing. ‘ The survival of the 
fittest does not mean that the most virtuous, or the most 
useful, or the most beautiful, or even the most complex 
survive ; there is no moral or esthetic judgment pronounced 
on the process or any part of it.’”’ Change is not synonymous 
with progress, and to say that all things are subject to change, 
even on certain determinable principles, is not the same as 
saying that all changes are automatically for the better. 

This distinction has retained its value, and to have aired 
it anew for the benefit of the modern public would be sufficient 
justification for this book, if one were wanted. Left-wing 
political thought commonly takes the credit for being “‘ pro- 
gressive,’ meaning by “ progress’ changes in society politi- 
cally engineered. This claim has dangerous consequences, 
not only because it seeks adherents to a theory founded on a 
fallacy, but because the fallacy itself gives glamour to the 
theory. It has a specious popular appeal. It attracts all 
who like to feel themselves ‘‘ in the swim ”’ but are too idle 
to ask themselves where they are heading. 

Those who hold that all change is for the best, and that 
the touchstone for what is best is that it should be ‘‘ new ” 
and ‘‘ different,” still believe, whether explicitly or not, in 
the inevitability of progress. No matter, according to them, 
what the changes are so long as they are made. Judgments 
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of value have no place in the scheme. There is no pause to 
consider from what we are moving, or towards what. If you 
are not in the movement, or if you seek to resist it, you are 
standing against the light. So, in effect, the modern disciples 
of Spencer argue. To them Dr. Inge might retort, as Mr. 
Churchill once did to Lloyd George, that they ‘‘ seem to take 
a remarkably detached view of the universe.” 

Dr. Inge is too much the die-hard Tory always to have 
found himself in agreement with Mr. Churchill, or perhaps 
it is rather that he has never been faced with the task of 
giving practical effect to his political beliefs. The following 
conversation, recorded in 1928 at Lord Beaverbrook’s, is one 
of many passages which will intrigue the student of politics. 

“The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Churchill) 
expressed opinions which made me uneasy. ‘ The old rich 
are done for, but the new financiers are raking in money. 
If the Socialists come in they will impose new taxes. Why 
should not I forestallthem ?’ I murmured, ‘ Retrenchment.’ 
‘Not while I am Chancellor of the Exchequer.’’’ Suppose 
that Mr. Churchill had remained in office and that the 
Socialists’ taxes had been forestalled. The implementing of 
the Beveridge plan would not then have coincided with the 
advent of a Socialist Government. Here are fascinating 
possibilities of speculation. Dr. Inge’s comment was pro- 
phetic. ‘‘ We are to be blackmailed whichever party is in 
power.” 


If he is a Tory in politics, the Dean is certainly a Liberal in J 


religion. The reader may learn much from the diaries about 
the cross-currents of opinion in Church circles, and may 
gather as much more from what is omitted, for Dr. Inge has 
censored himself stringently. He fearlessly accepts the chal- 
lenge of scientific discovery to Christian doctrine, particularly 
as concerns the miraculous, and he confesses his own leanings 
towards personal experience as the true seat of authority in 
religion. This from the neo-platonist and Bampton lecturer 
on Christian mysticism need not surprise us. 

When he went to St. Paul’s it was Asquith’s wish that he 
should revive the tradition of the Deanery as the most literary 
post in the Church. This he did, and acquired a public whose 
numbers might have been the envy of professional writers on 
less momentous themes. His popularity as a preacher was 
no less striking. Men of all sorts paid the tribute of their 
attention to a mind of great originality, which could confer 
its distinction upon any topic, however commonplace and 
everyday, which never descended to obscurity, and whose 
simplicity is the truest proof of its brilliance. The diaries 
record an astonishing diversity of engagements which, 
together with his position, led to his having the acquaintance 
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of most of the prominent men of his day, and the friendship 
of many, Lord Haldane chief among them. 

This was a phase in the social life of England when it was 
still possible for the leading men and women, representative 
of every interest, to meet and mingle in conditions of easy 
hospitality. Such opportunity for informal contacts gave 
flexibility to the conduct of business, and facilitated the 
spread of ideas. The reader will share Dr. Inge’s regret at 
its passing, and his doubts whether the circumstances which 
destroyed it have produced anything more worth-while. He 
will be grateful for a volume which distils with such charm 
and ability the atmosphere and the lessons of the past. 


JAMES RAMSDEN. 
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A BREATH OF FRESH AIR 


By Eric GILLETT 


FEW days ago I was looking over something that I had 
Antes about the poets who caught the public eye in the 

twenties and ‘thirties. “‘To the casual reader,” I 
remarked, “‘ the work of these poets, including T. S. Eliot, 
presented superficial difficulties because melody, magic, and 
the memorable line were banished almost entirely from their 
poetry. Anything familiar and traditional either in content 
or metrical form was taboo. They did not realise that a 
complete break with tradition is bound to be harmful. Their 
scrannel pipings were as unwelcome to the ear as were their 
ideological preoccupations to the mind. They were as 
imperfectly masters of their medium as the average child is 
of his first box of chalks. They received a recognition that 
was out of all proportion to their achievement.”’ 

That is, of course, a sweeping generalisation, but on the 
whole I do not believe that it is unjust. It is not my intention 
to comment on the work of these crossword puzzle versifiers 
here, but it may not be altogether without significance that 
a generation which derives a great deal of pleasure from 
solving puzzles daily in the newspapers without any prize, 
except a sense of accomplishment, should have produced the 
least rewarding work done by any stratum of English poets 
throughout the history of our literature. 

Mr. Cecil Day Lewis, who had his short fling in this poetical 
wilderness before he freed himself from the harmful influences 
he found there, has said that the poet is an artificer by profes- 
sion, a poet by divine accident. Far too few of his contem- 
poraries have given careful and considered thought to their 
writings. They seem to regard precision and clarity as 
defects. They are terrified of tradition, and this is a ridiculous 
attitude to adopt, because some of the very finest and most 
distinguished poets have not been innovators. They have 
taken old forms and reanimated them by the vigour and 
beauty of their inspiration. 

Mr. Day Lewis is not the only poet of his generation to 
recognise the importance of pedigree in poetry, although it is 


clearly unfashionable elsewhere, but there is one poet who is 


content to describe himself simply as 


* A lineal parrot on the perch of Pope ” 
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and this is far too modest a self-portrait of one of the most 
able and original of contemporary poets. 

Mr. Martyn Skinner* has brought a breath of fresh air into 
a quarter that badly needed it. He has revived the couplet, 
writing it with the point and precision of Pope, but without 
Pope’s sour bitterness, and informing it at times with a tender 
beauty hardly ever to be found in Pope’s verses. 

Wit, satirist, philosopher, portrait-painter, commentator 
on the social and political scene, and always a true poet, 
Mr. Skinner is of the Right, and not at all ashamed to admit 
it. Born in Ealing on August 24, 1906—he shares his birth- 
date with Sir Max Beerbohm—Mr. Skinner was educated at 
Berkhamsted, Clifton and Magdalen. Shelley was sent down: 
Mr. Skinner went down without taking a degree. Since 
then his two main interests have been poetry and farming, 
and it seems doubtful whether he treasures his Hawthornden 
Award for ‘‘ Letters to Malaya ”’ as highly as a prize obtained 
in a Malting Barley Competition at the Brewers’ Exhibition. 

In 1935 there appeared Sir Elfadore and Mabyna, a poem 
in four cantos, “‘ printed for the author and sold by Messrs. 
Sanders & Co., 104 High St., Oxford.’’ The 47-page book 
was published anonymously, and on the title-page was a line 
by Pope, 


‘In tasks so bold can little men engage ? ”’ 


Using the metre of Michael Drayton’s Nymphidia, Mr. 
Skinner takes his young muse upon a playfully romantic 
excursion : 


There is a cave—my Muse doth know 
How through a hill its windings go, 
And end abruptly in an O, 
And there, sheer down below it, 
With hills and rivers of its own 
Lies stretch’d the land of Avalone, 
As dwarf’d as if from Alps of stone 
A mountaineer did view it. 


Sir Elfadore and Mabyna is a conscientious and competent 
pastiche. It is the kind of thing that Keats might have 
written in his youth. I think it would have annoyed Byron 
intensely. There are ‘‘ fayrie coaches,” “‘ouphs-of-honour ”’— 
one named Elfabelle, the other Faydeluce—noble knights, 


* Sir Elfadore and Mabyna. A Poem in Four Cantos. By Martyn 
Skinner. (Published without author’s name.) Sanders (Oxford.) 1935. 
38. 6d. Letters to Malaya. I and II. By Martyn Skinner. Putnam. 
1941. 5s. Letters to Malaya. III. and IV. By Martyn Skinner. Put- 
nam. 1943. 5s. Letters to Malaya. V. By Martyn Skinner. Putnam. 
1947. 5s. Two Colloquies. By Martyn Skinner. Putnam. 1949. 3s. 6d. 
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and some very rare and strange words. This Avalone is ‘not 
a hundred miles from Wardour Street, but it charms because 
the poet often laughs at himself. Even so there is promise, 
because it is clear that the poet is not afraid to write intelli- 
gibly, and to throw words about for the sheer joy of doing so. 
Anyone who chanced to read this poem would have felt that 
here was a young writer anxious to stem the rising tide of 
chaotic and unintelligible verse, but with as much chance as 
Canute had of succeeding. Only six years later Mr. Desmond 
MacCarthy, in his weekly article in the Sunday Times, called 
attention to a manuscript in verse which he had recently been 
reading. Remarking that it was written in couplet form, so 
popular in the 18th century, he added that it had been 
submitted to various publishers without success. Mr. Francis 
Huntington, of Putnam’s, got into touch with the author 
through Mr. MacCarthy, and received the first two Letters to 
Malaya. These were published in one volume in June, 1941. 
A second book, with two more Letters appeared in December, 
1943, and was awarded the Hawthornden Prize in 1944. A 
third, and final volume came out in March, 1947. It is to be 
hoped that the publisher will bring out the complete work in 
one volume in the near future. 

The poem takes the form of a series of imaginary conver- 
sations between the poet on his Oxfordshire farm, and his 
friend of school and university days, Alexander Nowell, who 
is in the Malayan Civil Service. ‘‘ Throughout the work 
events stimulate ideas, and the discussion ranges from small 
happenings to the aspirations of mankind.” In the first two 
volumes the background is dominated first by the fear of war 
(the Second World War), and then by war itself. In the third, 
the author is concerned chiefly with war’s aftermath. In the 
present-day world the author sees beauty doomed by peace, 
as surely as it was by war. 

When the first Letters to Malaya startled poetry lovers in 


1941, a few critics voiced an opinion widely held among lovers | 


of English poetry of the tradition. As Mr. L. A. G. Strong 
rightly pointed out, ‘‘ There is more originality in this frank 


homage to Pope than in most of the free verse poets of the | 


past two decades.”” It is not necessary to point out to any 
educated reader that there is no such thing as “‘ modem” 
poetry. Far too many contemporary poets have got into the 
way of talking about “‘ modern ”’ poetry as though some special 
virtue attached to the epithet. In the first Letters to Malaya 
Mr. Skinner showed beyond all possibility of doubt that he 
had a contribution to make to the great corpus of English 
poetry. His intention is perfectly clear. He will go to Pope 
and the 18th century for inspiration, and he asks 
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Yet does their motion more resemble art 

Who o’er ruts jolt in John Donne’s hard-springed cart ? 
And would you have me join the free-verse crew 

And face reality in all that’s new, 

At this small cost, that I must then withhold 

Myself from facing it in all that’s old ? 

** Face facts,” they cry, “‘ what’s Life but bombs and rapes ? 
Who writes on other subjects but escapes. 

The vilest food we’ll eat, not pick the best.” 

But what if they who eat it can’t digest ? 

** To the subconscious mind we’ll hold a glass.” 

But what if the subconscious prove an ass ? 

** The deepest seas breed much that’s rare and subtle.” 
But how if these same deeps breed squid and cuttle ? 
From which you’ll guess, much modern verse I think 

Is vomit, nonsense, or mere deep-sea ink. 


Here is something that needed saying in verse. Roy Campbell 
has tilted at the dull and turgid Left Wing poets on many 
occasions, sometimes very effectively, sometimes with great 
flailing blows that have fallen far wide of the mark. Mr. 
Skinner uses his rapier deftly. 

Freedom he believes in and sings with fervour : 


For man is neither sexless, nor a bee ; 

But longs alike to couple, and be free— 

Free as his passion prompts, his conscience draws, 
Or private whim inspires, or Tell’s great cause ; 
Free on the heights Truth’s flag to brandish clear ; 
Free just to write to Alex, and be queer ; 

Free to explore Heaven’s mysteries, by research ; 
Free to explore them too by going to church ; 

Free God’s great world to preach, if fervour strikes ; 
Free just to plant his garden as he likes ; 

And though a slave to work, when work is done 
To puff or sip an hour away, his own. 

Though curbed or duped by tyrant Church or State, 
These longings in Man’s nature live innate : 


and there are some lovely glimpses of his own farm at Ipsden. 
To these Mr. Skinner brings an approach which is as romantic 
as his castigation of the attackers of freedom is classical in its 
accurate intensity. 

The heroic couplet is the perfect medium for barbed satire 
and the exposition of ideas. It is admirable for portraiture, 
but only an artist in this genre could have brought to the 
couplet the mellow charm that marks every description of 
natural objects in the poem, without detracting in the least 
from the accuracy of the poet’s observation. 

Mr. Desmond MacCarthy was right when he said in his 
teview of the second Letters to Malaya : 
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The trouble with some modern poets is that the kind of poetry 
they prefer zsthetically is ill-suited to the themes they want to treat. 
They prefer a prismatic style of hints and gleams and use it for ends 
which require a transparent one. They despise the “‘ Ivory Towers’’ 
yet adore preciosity. They want to interpret movements and they 
scorn rhetoric. They want to express common life, but only 
recognise as “poetry” diction of subtle sensation and intricate 
introspection. They want to think, and they are fascinated by 
ambiguity and obscurity. The esthetic taste is often formed before 
their aims are clear to them, and then that discord results which we 
are aware of in several of the most gifted modern poets. In my 
opinion, the poetry of Mr. Roy Campbell is likely to last because he 
has not disdained to learn from the 18th century instead of the 17th. 
He has sought clarity and vigour and not disdained rhetoric. 

There are delectable pleasures to be derived from well-made 
verse and from skilful pen-craft. A very narrow conception of 
poetry had taught the younger generation to despise them. And 
then they complain that they have no audience ! 


I find it astonishing that intellectuals of the Right did not 
immediately seize upon Letters to Malaya as a gift from the 
gods. After the muddled thinking and untidy versifying of 
the Leftists, Letters to Malaya was bound to strike any true 
poetry lovers as the real thing. But when I have quoted from 
the three volumes on lecture platforms, as I have done on 
many occasions, I have invariably been greeted with exclama- 
tions of gratified surprise and requests for the name of the 
publisher and author. 

The second volume made an even more silent: 4 impres- 
sion than the first and Mr. Gerald Bullett, himself a poet and 
critic of real discernment, called it a “‘ brilliant and powerful 
poem, and no quotations can give an idea of its engaging 
discursiveness, its flexibility, its light and shade and the 
constant skill with which its varying moods are managed.” 
Mr. Roy Campbell stressed other aspects of the new instal- 
ment. ‘“ The Letters to Malaya,’ he wrote, ‘ will be impor- 
tant historically even if they deteriorate in artistic value, 
since the verse of Skinner more than that of any other living 
poet expresses what is actually going on in the mind of the 
majority of the British people, and he expresses it with great 
force and clarity.”” Speaking of a remarkable character study 
Mr. Campbell continues: “the most felicitous pen-portrait 
of Mr. Winston Churchill that has ever appeared in prose or 
verse—a portrait that reminds us of the great character- 
descriptions in Dryden’s famous historical poem of Absalom 
and Achitophel.” 

Even now this superb piece has not received the recognition 
that it deserves. It is the year 1940: 
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Avex: Yet still our coasts with hazards huge were ringed, 
Waiting to strike. For France was prostrate then, 
And France’s victor marshalling his men 
To give his victory its final form. 
Eerie the hush in England ere the storm ; 
Still skies, the stillness heralding disaster ; 
And one man’s voice, the situation’s master. 
One man, whose very blemishes seemed great ; 
Whose life, had Rome not England been his state, 
Plutarch had loved to write, and North translate ; 
Who time on time in those dumbfounding days 
Rallied his country round a famous phrase, 
Opposing to the other’s frenzied fit 
Calm eloquence and chuckle-stirring wit ; 
For not alone with Nazis was his feud, 
Stern foe to Hitler—and to platitude. 

Martyn : For that the poet blesses him indeed— 
A minister whose speeches men could read— 
But benediction’s due for more than that. 
The massive head beneath the curious hat, 
Exuberant, pugnacious, puckish, bland, 
Appeared symbolic of his native land, 
As typical of England-as its pleasures, 
Its poetry, its turf, its weights and measures ; 
And by such native greatness were we shown 
That, isolated, we were not alone : 
The glories of our past were our allies ; 
The Armada had but shifted to the skies ; 
Churchill was now what Drake and Pitt were then, 
Hitler one more of History’s wicked men. 


This is magnificent and it makes one wish that Mr. Skinner 
would turn his attention to some of the occupants of the 
Government Front Bench (I am writing this in March, 1950). 
There is no doubt that he would do them full justice. 

In this second volume the evil of ugliness, the saving 
quality of beauty, the well-loved English scene are all-perva- 
sive, and the War can be felt even in the peace of the Oxford- 
shire countryside. This is the winter scene : 


As lambing nighed 
Upon the hurdled hills, that Christmastide, 
The shepherd with a flashlamp going his rounds 
Heard no Hosanna but the siren’s sounds ; 
Searchlights not seraphs spread illumination ; 
The only heavenly host flew in formation. 
Not always noise made known the far-off fight ; 
Sometimes the impact was upon the sight. 
One such occasion I remember well : 
Brilliant upon the barns the moonlight fell, 
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Silver the quiet slopes of cottage thatch, 

Dark on each door the shadow of the latch ; 
And the great elm-tree, monumental, bare, 
Basking in the broad glitter of the air, 

How tinged with loveliness its pallored girth ! 
It seemed a night that magic was on earth, 

A night for Camelot or Christabel, 

So soundless the enchantment of its spell | 
And soundless too, catching by chance the eye, 
From a far corner of the placid sky, 

The red vindictive winks of gunnery, 
Flashing and fading, flashing red and fading, 
As London took another night of raiding. 


These two extracts explain why Mr. Edmund Blunden once 
remarks that Mr. Skinner’s energy of thought and fervour of 
spirit in opposition to monotonies and enslavements are too 
good to be neglected, and why Mr. MacCarthy maintains that 
Mr. Skinner can make the couplet murmur sweetly of pretty 
things or shout defiantly, and roll his periods like Atlantic 
rollers, bright tossing wavelets upon their backs. 

To my mind it is in this second volume that Mr. Skinner 
has reached the peak of his accomplishment. In the third, 
which deals principally with war’s aftermath, there are many 
fine things ; but a tinge of disillusionment is glimpsed already. 
Democracy has its disadvantages. The poet is very sensitive 
to the ever-increasing vulgarisation of life in our time. 
Gracious houses and parks are placed at the disposal of the 
million, and what is the result ? He surveys 


high-walled and timber-dark, 
Old Gunnersbury, now a people’s park: 
I went there lately—if you’ll bear a minute 
Pll give you an account—for sauntering in it 
It seemed as if I met there face to face, 
The ghost not of a person but a place, 
And still it haunts me. Sharply I recall 
The contrast, as inside that shady wall 
I saw its passive girdle old and high 
Topped with the sloganed bus decks sliding by ; 
Noticed the avenue of noble trees, 
Its obelisk, a bunch of factories ; 
The terrace vista—an arterial road 
Flowing across it as the Thames once flowed 
Which, screened by suburbs, now no longer showed ; 
The lake, a lido-sided concrete cup ; 
The Orangery with folding chairs piled up ; 
The mansion spruce, but seeming to exist 
As if the work of a taxidermist ; 
Its carriages, long parted from their grooms, 
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Standing museumed in its stately rooms ; 
While on its dead tranquillity the crowd 
Settled and buzzed, like flies upon a shroud. 


I make no apology for quoting at such length from Letters to 
Malaya. If I can be the means of introducing new readers to 
Mr. Skinner’s considerable talent—and I have no doubt that 
he is a poet—the aim of this article will be accomplished. I 
am sure that it is timely, because when Mr. Skinner’s latest 
book of verse, Two Colloquies, appeared in October, 1949, it 
received practically no attention at all. After the marked 
success of the Letters to Malaya this is an extraordinary thing, 
even in England. The reason is, of course, that most of the 
reviewers of poetry in the leading literary periodicals are not 
of Mr. Skinner’s political way of thought; for this reason, 
and not for any lack of importance in the poems, they have 
ignored them. 

There was one notable exception. Mr. Denis Thomas, 
writing in The Observer, notes that Mr. Skinner inclines to 
Byron as often as to Pope. He continues, ‘“‘ When he needs 
authority, he goes not to Juvenal or Horace, but to such 
modern mythologers as Haldane and Wells. The result is a 
pleasing athleticism which takes in its stride such forbidding 
hazards as town planning, Marx and religion. . . .” 

Once again the medium is the couplet. The two poems are 
discussions, one between a reactionary, a progressive and a 
“sensible poet’’; the other between a contemplative, an 
esthete and ‘‘ a technocrat.’”” The subjects under discussion 
are Realism versus Romance, and Mass Welfare versus 
Individual Happiness. 

The Two Colloquies lack the high nobility of the theme of 
the Letters to Malaya: but they are a tract for the times, and 
they are lively, civilised, witty, beautifully expressed and 
provocative. It may be only imagination that makes me feel 
that with the end of the war Mr. Skinner has lost a touch of 
the urgency that drove him on through the Letters. Mr. 
Siegfried Sassoon, it will be remembered, never recovered the 
full range of his poetic expression after the end of the first 
world war, but he found—and gave—ample compensation in 
some of the best prose written during the present century. 

Mr. Skinner is at his best in the epistolary form. There is 
an intimacy which is very charming and it seems to make for 
balance and an added charm of expression. It should be said 
that the Two Colloquies, which are written as conversations in 
verse, contain some of the very best of Mr. Skinner’s writing. 
They must not be missed. Here and there there are signs 
that the poet finds in Peacock a congenial spirit, as 
in the following lines which would surely have delighted 
“ Capability ’’ Brown, the opportunistic landscape gardener : 
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Harness : Holiday Camp ! How can one be so blind. 
To what’s been trembling on the tip of one’s mind ? 
Of course, of course, of course, the very thing! . .“. 
A thousand huts, just here where you can see, 
Each with a view and swivel balcony, 
Would be a simple fit. Don’t start to frown. 
I’d have an expert camouflager down 
To do a scheme, and keep it all in keeping. 
Around that tallest torrent, zig-zag creeping. 
Steep paths I’d cut, where visitors could scramble, 
And over safe romantic bridges ramble 
To view the falls, whose white tremendous rain 
Would work a lift to take them up again. 
Such details are but thumbs and toes ; the torso 
Would be like other joy-camps, only more so : 
A theatre with a triple auditorium ; 
Fun-fair, gymnasium, stadium, camp emporium ; 
And if, like Cheddar’s, these prodigious cliffs 
Conceal a cave . . . but why resort to ifs ? 
No caves ?—well, then, with dynamite I'll blast ’em ; 
No stalactites >—in chemicals T’'ll cast ’em. 
Conceive a vault so gloomy, vast and bare, 
A searchlight’s beam would be a flashlamp’s there ; 
And in that gloom a fairyland of lights 
Starring a lake from pendant stalactites. 


In a world buzzing with cranks and ideologies of very many 
pernicious varieties it is good to have a poet at work shooting 
folly as it flies and exalting beauty and truth in high poetic 
terms. If I may venture a purely personal opinion, it is this. 
I have always felt a preference for the romantic in poetry and 
have admired rather than liked the work of Dryden and Pope. 
Without making any estimate of Mr. Skinner’s talent for 
satire—and it seems to me to be considerable—I feel that he 
has brought to the couplet qualities of charm and friendliness 
that it has never known before. No doubt had we lived in 
the days of Dryden or of Pope we should rate their work far 
more highly than we do to-day. Mr. Campbell, in the extract 
I have quoted, implies that Mr. Skinner’s verses may go the 
same way in years far distant now. Of two things I am 
certain. One is that Letters to Malaya will be read in the 
distant future. The other is that all those of us who deplore 
the cheap and shoddy doctrines of communism and the 
nameless creed embraced by those tiresome indeterminates 
(and invertebrates) who call themselves fellow-travellers, not 
to mention all true lovers of poetry, owe a debt to Mr. Skinner 
not only for what he has done already, but also for that 
“breath of fresh air’? which has been mentioned by more 
than one critic in writing about Mr. Skinner’s work. It was 
badly needed. Eric GILLETT. 
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SOVIET AIR POWER 


By JULES MENKEN 


URING the war Wing Commander Asher Lee was the Air 

Ministry’s leading specialist on the German Air Force, on which 

he published an informative and useful book in 1946. His war- 
time analyses of the Luftwaffe were also used by the American Air Forces, 
and he advised the Soviet General Staff on the same subject. His present 
book * was begun in 1946, since when the information available in the 
West includes the knowledge and experience of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Tokev (one of half-a-dozen Soviet airmen who have fled west of the Iron 
Curtain during the last two years), who played a leading part after the war 
in combing out the German aircraft industry and scientific establishments 
on behalf of the Soviet Air Force. The value of any study of any leading 
air force depends primarily on the sources available. Wing Commander 
Lee has used “ the first-hand testimony of British, French and American 
pilots and air-crews who saw the Soviet Air Force in action during the 
war and could assess its fighting value on the spot.” He has also had 
the testimony of German airmen, “‘ more plentiful but of necessity of less 
value.” Documents he found “ conflicting but helpful.” Though Wing 
Commander Lee (who apparently does not know Russian himself) has 
had assistance from at least one person with a thorough command of that 
language, it is not clear how far he has used Russian sources—or indeed 
what important ones are available. In his introduction Wing Commander 
Lee apologises for the fact that, in a short book of some 60,000 words like 
the present one, “‘ it is not always possible to give more than the distilled 
evidence of all the documentation and study which has gone into the 
writing.” The apology is very a propos, for the only footnote (on p. 117) 
refers to a small publication on Hitler’s last days in Berlin, there is no 
bibliography, and none of the statements in the text is documented. In 
such circumstances a double measure of caution must be brought to 
Wing Commander Lee’s survey ; but even when this is done—and it is 
the more necessary since the Air Staffs and other air force officers in both 
Britain and the United States will presumably be among his readers—the 
general picture which he draws is detailed, factual and informative, 
appears sober and probable, and is certainly most important. 

Russian technical backwardness made foreign influence on the 
development of the Soviet Air Force inevitable. Especially important 
in the early years was German inspiration, both in design and in doctrine. 
Technically, the Russians drew heavily on German help, particularly in 
the days when, by secret agreement between the two governments, 
German designers and technicians worked in Russia in order to escape 


* The Soviet Air Force. By Asher Lee. (Duckworth, 8s. 6d.) 
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restrictions imposed by the Treaty of Versailles on Germany herself. In 
strategic and tactical doctrine German inspiration was also potent in 
disposing the Russians to regard air power not as an independent strategic 
arm, but principally as an auxiliary of ground and naval forces. Foreign 
leading-strings—though not foreign inspiration or foreign prototypes— 
were soon shaken off, and under powerful impulsion from the Kremlin 
(which means, of course, from Stalin himself), without which nothing 
important can be done in present-day Russia, the Soviet Air Force grew 
by leaps and bounds into a powerful instrument of war. During the war 
the Soviet Air Force succeeded in dominating the Luftwaffe on the Eastern 
front, partly through the excellence of some Soviet types and the dash and 
ability of Soviet airmen, partly because of major errors committed by 
the Germans themselves, but largely because of the help received indirectly 
from the Anglo-American bombing of Germany. The help thus given 
to the Soviet Air Force by the Western Powers can scarcely be over- 
estimated. It kept German aircraft production down to about half the 
planned output in the vital years 1943-45, contained some-two-thirds of 
the Luftwaffe’s operational units during these years, and inflicted on the 
Luftwaffe twice the losses it suffered in all its campaigns in the East. 
Wing Commander Lee states that the Soviet Air Force ended the war 
“‘ with a front-line strength of 20,000 planes [and] a monthly production 
of 3,000 planes, fully blooded but in a sense inexperienced in contem- 
porary warfare” since it “‘ had never seriously used the strategic bomber 
arm, or dropped an atomic bomb, or used radar equipment either in 
bomber operations, or for air defence, or for guiding missiles.” 

What is the position to-day ? Since 1945 the Soviet Union has made 
long strides towards closing the technical gap existing at the end of the 
war between itself and the British, American and German air forces. 
German scientists, engineers, technicians and factory workers have made 
a major contribution to this process. At the close of the war the Russians 
acquired large numbers of the latest German aircraft and set to work 
designing their own. They have been working hard in the fields of 
rocket and supersonic planes, ground-launched and air-launched rockets 
(the former include the V-2’s of unpleasing war-time memory), and 
guided missiles. It is reasonable to believe that much progress has been 
made in radar. 

In the Soviet aircraft industry all post-war reports show great efforts 
to achieve expansion. In the essential raw material of aluminium, Soviet 
home production was over 60,000 tons a year at the end of the war, 
providing sufficient metal in 1945 for an annual output of about 40,000 
aircraft. Larger post-war types require more aluminium, and Soviet 
factories in Siberia and near Leningrad have been enlarged to meet the 
demand. (In this connection it is of interest to note that, according to 
the Pauley Report of July, 1946, on Japanese assets in Manchuria, the 
Russians removed from a single works at Fushun aluminium manufac- 
turing plant with an annual output exceeding 15,000 tons.) Factories 
making engines, air frames, and instruments have also been expanded. 
German workers from the Zeiss and Agfa precision instrument plants 
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(which made bomb-sights and compasses) have been transferred in 
hundreds to Russia. Engine and air frame works in the satellite coun- 
tries and the Soviet Zone of Germany also contribute their products. 

Wing Commander Lee states that the capacity of the Soviet aircraft 
industry (including the satellite countries) ‘‘ enables it to produce between 
40,000 and 50,000 planes a year, and it is doing so.” Allowing for 
changing conditions, this estimate accords reasonably well with a some- 
what smaller estimate published in the well-informed American World 
Aviation Annual for 1948. This figure fluctuates. To it must be added 
some 20,000 planes a year from repair factories. A large proportion are 
single-jet and twin-jet machines with speeds of 600-625 miles per hour. 
About 5,000 are trainers. These totals would enable the Soviet Air 
Force to maintain about fifteen air armies, each with a strength of 1,000- 
1,250 aircraft. ‘‘ The consensus of official statements made on both 
sides of the Atlantic is that the U.S.S.R. has about 15,000 aircraft in 
front-line units ” (p. 187). 

As regards more general factors, Wing Commander Lee considers 
that “in the realm of tactical air warfare [the Soviet Air Force] probably 
is at least as strong as any other air force or group of air forces in the 
world.” Two air armies, each comprising about 1,000 operational 
planes, are attached to each of the six main Red Army headquarters at 
Leningrad, Minsk, Odessa, Tiflis, Tashkent, and Chita. In the event of 
war, skilful and effective co-operation with Soviet ground forces by at 
least 10,000 Soviet fighters, tactical bombers, and reconnaissance bombers 
must be expected. Soviet long-range strategic strength is apparently 
much less. The Soviet Air Force at present has no long-range bomber 
capable of carrying an atomic bomb more than 1,000 miles from its base. 
In addition, Soviet bases are much farther from target areas on the North 
American continent than are the actual and prospective forward bases 
of the United States Air Forces from Russian targets. To assess the 
fighting value of Soviet air defences is impossible. 

Wing Commander Lee’s final summing up is interesting. The 
strength of the Soviet Air Force, he writes, 


lies in its extraordinary technical progress in the last five years and in the 
air-mindedness of the Government and of the people. . . . In addition, 
[it] has acquired a tradition and reputation enhanced both by its easy 
victories and its heroic efforts of World War II. It has a talent and a 
desire for learning by its mistakes and for remedying its deficiencies. 
Its weaknesses are a lack of reserves and depth, inexperience in operating 
modern weapons and equipment, particularly radar. It is likely to 
deteriorate quickly under the pressure of modern large-scale air operations, 
particularly in strategic attack or strategic defence. In the short view, 
it has a great tactical potential. In the longer view, it is likely to be less 
and less able to meet the commitments of protracted operations spread 
over half the world or more. Like many things Russian, it will be uneven 
in performance, and bursts of brilliant achievement will be followed by 
heroic stupidity. It would be a mistake to assess it by Western standards. 
. . . [Nevertheless,] in Moscow they know that if the Soviet Air Force is 
rough, it is ready. It is ready to hold its own in a purely European 
struggle for air superiority. Jutes MENKEN. 


MERRIE ENGLAND* 


By THE Hon. Mrs. GEORGE HARDINGE 


T is only fair to admit that I approached Mr. Walbank’s book with 
Jen misgivings. For those who travel a good deal, or as a bedside 

book, an anthology of poetry has obvious advantages : but I have 
generally found collections of prose to be tantalising without being 
very satisfying. The reason for this is presumably that, unlike collections 
of poetry, prose anthologies cannot include any complete work, and a 
series of extracts does not achieve very much. I only mention this 
personal predisposition because Mr. Walbank has made me change it. 
England Yesterday and To-day is a most interesting book, admirably edited. 
All the extracts are taken from novelists who wrote between 1837 and 
1937, and they are gathered together under various headings, such as 
Town, Country, School and Home, so as to convey a broad impression 
of English social life during these hundred years. The extracts are well 
chosen and are not confined to the best-known writers of this era. And 
since the book has a story to tell it avoids the aimlessness of many prose 
anthologies. ‘The result is an entertaining, convincing and, within the 
limits of one volume, comprehensive social history of the century which 
culminated in the second “ world crisis.” Each chapter begins with a 
few explanatory paragraphs by Mr. Walbank which help to give the book 
cohesion. 

The picture of these hundred years is not very exhilarating. At the 
outset there was so much poverty, such terrible abuses. Yet somehow 
in getting rid of those abuses we seem to have got rid of most of the 
originality as well. Some novelists, like Dickens, painted the darkest 
sides of life, in an attempt to shock and stir the consciences of their more 
complacent contemporaries. But even allowing for over-emphasis, it 
cannot be denied that the lives of the majority of the working class at 
the beginning of Queen Victoria’s reign were not enviable. Side by side 
with great wealth and prosperity, there existed almost unbelievable 
squalor, misery and, inevitably, vice. Not only was this so in the “ dark 
Satanic mills,” but also “in England’s green and pleasant land,” for the 
Industrial Revolution inflicted great hardship on many countrymen as 
well as townsmen. Slowly but persistently, in spite of wars and slumps, 
working-class conditions have improved. Slums are being replaced 
by good council houses and housing estates ; the old evil factory system 
has long since vanished, and model working conditions have been 
becoming ever more widespread. The worker now has leisure where 
before he had none, and for the enjoyment of that leisure the modern 
world has produced the cinema and the dog-track. Mechanisation has 
alleviated the drudgery of the farm worker, and modern transport 


* England Yesterday and_To-day. Edited by F. Alan Walbank. B. T. 
Batsford Ltd. 15s. net. 
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carries him quickly into nearby towns, where he can share the amusements 
of his urban neighbour. An immeasurably greater degree of security and 
“ amenity ” has been made available to the mass of the English people. 
All this, yes: but contentment, no. Why is it that we still see so much 
restlessness and frustration? Perhaps because in destroying the evil of 
the old system we also destroyed the good of it, and because minimum 
wages and social security for all cramps the adventurous spirit of those 
outstanding personalities who are able to succeed against the heaviest 
odds and in the worst conditions. It seems sad that the desire of all right- 
minded men and women should have been realised to the accompaniment 
of such boredom and lassitude. In a world of mass-production men have 
almost lost the pride of craftsmanship; and we seem at the same time to 
be losing the ability to amuse ourselves, since entertainment, like every- 
thing else, must be mass-produced. 

But Mr. Walbank has not failed to introduce us to the lighter side of 
life. There are some glorious extracts, such as the one from Theodore 
Hook’s Jack Brag, which shows that it is just as well our ideas of sport 
have changed, along with other ideas, in the past hundred years. No less 
fantastic is W. B. Maxwell’s account of Edwardian Society, and J. L. 
Hodson’s Mr. Joshua Meadows is a beguiling rogue. There are a host 
of other friends, old and new, to be found in this book, for Mr. Walbank’s 


range is very wide. 
8 y JANET HARDINGE. 


}) ALPHABET is such that by means of it : 


| Africa can learn to write and speak 


The efficacy of the AN ACCEPTABLE GIFT 


BEDEL For your friend abroad 


An annual subscription to The 
(I) The illiterate millions of Asia and National Review, Twenty-four 


English in a few weeks. Shillings, post free to all parts. 


In India, for instance, with its 225 different lan- Address: 

Ss well to wide ponpls to otter countries SUBSCRIPTION DEPT., NATIONAL 
who had learned likewise. REVIEW, 2 BREAM’S BUILDINGS, 
(2) English Children can learn ordinary LONDON, E.C.4. 


> sega more easily and more quickly, if 
they are taught the BEDEL Alphabet 


first. Besides, they cannot help acquiring 
correct pronunciation. 


Dictionaries would be improved by using TITLE PAGE & INDEX 


the BEDEL Alphabet for giving pronun- 
ciation and would find a wider public. for 


gle gee mortage THE NATIONAL REVIEW 
“Why not English?” by P. D. Ridge- 


Beedle, an interesting book about VoL. 133 (July-December, 1949) 
English spelling. Price 10/6d. through 
any bookseller, or post free from PRICE 2D. post free 
the Publishers. 
from the 


THE STRATFORD PRESS 
116 Hope Street, Glasgow, C.2 


OrFicE: ROLLS HOUSE 
2 Bream’s Buildings, London, E.C.4 


EDUCATIONAL 


SPECIAL TRAINING 


RIPPLEGATE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. Golden 
Lane, E.C.1.—Finishing and Secretarial Course.—Apply 
the Clerk to the Governors (MONarch 7161). 


ST. JAMES’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 
THE most comprehensive training for the Secretarial 
Profession, 34, ee are PLACE, S.W.1, and 
4, WETHERBY GARDENS, SOUTH KENSINGTON, 
S.W.5. Country Restleetial” Branch at Bradpole, near 
Bridport, Dorset. 


MAYFAIR SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE FOR GENTLEWOMEN. 
57 DUKE STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.x. 
MAY. 6226-7. 


THE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
OUTH MOLTON STREET, W.1. Full Secretarial 
training for women. Appointments Register open to 
students throughout their career. Early application for 
1950/51 vacancies essential (MAY. 5306-8.) 


BENDIXEN’S 
Mrs. Nourse (née oe, B.A., Miss Turner, B.Sc., 
A.K.C., Miss M. E. Lang., B.A., Dipl. Educ. Stadt of 
qualified tutors to women students. 
Laboratories. Prospectus ke ae ge 
66 BAKER STREET, W.1. k 5802. 


(CHILTERN NURSERY TRAINING COLLEGE, Caver- 
sham, Reading. Affiliated A.N.T.C. (Full Certificate) 
Courses for National Examination 18 months to 2 years. 
Six to twelve months’ courses in child care (birth to 5 years) 
for girls intending to take up Teaching, Nursing or Social 
Work, Fees {110 per annum. Apply to the Principal. 


DAVIES, LAING and DICK, 7, Holland Park, W.11.— 
Individual tuition for examinations. Navy Special 
Entry, Army Entrance (new scheme). 1st M.B., Higher 
and School Certificates, London Matriculation, University 
Entrance and Scholarships. Tel. No. Park 7437-8. 


“(CHARTWAY,”"’ SEVENOAKS, KENT.—Resident 
students prepared for Fighting Services, Intermediate 
Engineering, Matriculation, School Certificate Exami- 
nations. Individual Tuition. Principal Inst. Comdr. 
C. E. Apetson, M.A., R.N.(Retd.) 


ae CHETNOLE, SHERBORNE, DORSET.— 
TION. Common Entrance, Matriculation, and 
P.. = Examinations. —Apply to C. S. Haslam. 


BIRMINGHAM AND MIDLAND INSTITUTE. 
BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
1-18 PARADISE STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 1 
Principal, Christopher Edmunds, D.Mus, 
Secretary.C. H. Knight. 
LIST OF CLASSES FREE. 


SCHOOLS 


TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, LIMITED 
can give reliable advice (gratis) concerning 
SCHOOLS, TUTORS, DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
FINISHING SCHOOLS (at home and on the Cont 
SECRETARIAL COLLEGES. 
Publishers of ‘‘ Schools *” Complete gd to Fe 4s! 
Girls’ Schools. Fully {[llustrated, Price §s., 
also “‘ Scholarships at Boys’ Public Schools. 1 "tant 4.) 
“ Scholarships at Girls’ Schools’’ (2s. 6d.) ; 
CLARENDON HOUSE, 11, 12 CLIFFORD ST,, © 
NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.x. 
Telephone, Regent 2803. 


PARENTS SEEKING SCHOOLS, Tutors, &c., ad 
and details free. (’ Phone Liv. 1268.) Universal Sehg 
Agency, 185, Selhurst Road, S.E.25. 


CROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX. a 
GROVE PARK SCHOOL. 8oo ft. above sea level. By 
paratory for Public Schools. Recognised by 
of Education. Incorporated Assoc. of Prep. 


RUTLAND LODGE, LEDBURY, HEREFQ 
SHIRE.—A small Home-school for educat 

backward boys, specialising in individual careand t 

A few immediate vacancies. 


UMMERLEA SCHOOL, LITTLEHAMPTON, 

looking the sea. Preparatory for girls aged §- 
Individual attention. Qualified staff. Prospectus 
application. 


UPPER CHINE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SHANKLIN, ISLE OF WIGHT. 
Principal: Miss K. M. Damon, M.R.S.T., F.R.GS, 

The School is recognised by the Ministry of Educ 
as an efficent independert school. Preparation for 
and Higher Certificates, University Entrance and Se 
ships. Music a special feature. 

Domestic, Secretarial and other Sixth Form 
Fine playing fields. Swimming Pool. Private Chap 


GIRLS tutored for Oxford School Certificate or L 
Matriculation ; individual attention, few 
Westcroft, Cleveland Walk, Bath. 


BOARDING SCHOOLS 
TUTORS and TRAINING COLLEGES 


Advice given free of charge. State age, approxim 
and district preferred, ‘ 


J. & J. PATON, Ltp. 
143 Cannon Strect, London, E.C.g 


Telephone: Mansion House 5053. . 
Publishers of Paton’s List of Schools, Post free § 


HOTELS 


LONDON 
Gas WESTERN ROYAL HOTEL, Paddington 
Station, W.z. Accommodation for 200. Cocktail 
Bar. Lounges. Reception Rooms for parties. 


R= COURT HOTEL, Sloane Square, S.W.1. 
it-class. Moderate Tariff. 2 lifts. A. Wild Bey, 
late of Cairo. Sloane 9191. 


COUNTRY 


AST: -—Berystede Hotei. West End standard of 
comfort in country surroundings. Extensive gardens. 
Hard Tennis Courts. Golf. Riding. Phone: Bae. 


PN soccer ae gy Head Hotel. Charming country 
for week-ends ; H. & C.all bedrooms ; garages ; English 
fare. *Phone 120. Propr. : Sidney H. $mith. 


ow JORDANS HOSTEL, BEACONSFIELD, 21 miles 

from London, but right in the country; now booking 
for holiday season July, August and September. Write for 
Brochure. John Clark, Warden, 


PARK HOUSE, BEPTON, MIDHURST, SUSSEI 
private Country House Hotel. Comfortable bed 

food, home produce, central heating, bh. & c.in most™ 
Golf, riding available. Own tennis courts & putting 

9 acres ground lovely downs 5 minutes’ walk, € 
welcomed. A.A. approved. Brochure on request. R 

Owners, Major & Mrs. O’Brien, Tel.: Midhurst 


BRIGHTON.—Curzon Hotel. Facing the se 
away from the traffic of the front. Passenge 
Phone: 5314. 


Cena 3 BAY HOTEL 
ST. AUSTELL S. CORNWALL 
Enchanting!y positioned on the coast overlooking © 
Bay. Spacious lawns, tennis, billiards, own 18 
course adjoins hotel. Bowls, indoor tennis, squash, 
ton at nearby Club. 
*Phone: Par 404. Thos. Hill, 


(CCARDIFF.— Park Hotel; Restaurant; Grill; 
ing Rooms; Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Hai 
Garage. ’Phone 2566 (5 lines). 
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